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A Plan For Lifting The Morale Of 
Office And Factory Workers 


Weighing heavily on the mind of many a white-collar man and woman, many a factory 
worker not in a primary war industry, is the feeling that he or she is not participating directly 
in the war effort. Morale among many of these workers is low. What can we do about it? 


One effective answer has been found by the Tremco Co., Cleveland. It consists of a train- 
ing course for the office and factory crews: a course which makes clear to the individual em- 
ploye, whether he is a billing clerk, a receptionist, or a man on the shipping platform, just how 
his work fits into over-all service the company is rendering in its specific field, that of building 
maintenance. It explains the work of salesmen to those on the inside . . . . makes clear the 
management point of view . . . shows how accuracy and resourcefulness contribute to the 
making of satisfied customers. As a result, these employes now have an altogether new per- 
spective on their jobs; they have a sense of team participation in working for objectives. 


The Tremco plan is simple. It can be adapted by almost any company. You'll find it 
explained in detail on page 45. Take it and use it in your own company. ; 


TO YOUR COUNTRY-— BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


N the swiftly changing scene of social life 
| today, maintain your strategic position as an 
excellent host. Serve DEWAR’S WHITE LABEL. 
There is no retreat in quality for this veteran 
campaigner, honoured more than 60 times 
‘round the world for distinguished service. 


HONOURS OF 


11th King Edward’s Own Lancers 
(PROBYN’S HORSE) 


( Indian Army) 


Lucknow— Taku Forts— Pekin, 1860— Abyssinia—Peiwar Kotal—Kabul, 1879 
Afghanistan, 1878-80—Punjah Frontier— Mesopotamia, 1915-18 


HONOURS OF 


De u ars’ ‘W bite Label” 


Grand Priz : z ~ 60 medals 
Louisiana Pur ; ; honouring 
chase Exposition. \ RY 2 Dewar's W hite 
St. Louis, 1904 L ’ Label for its 
This is one of Excellence in 
the mor € than Scotch W hisky. 


Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


FULL- COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 4, 
without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25 ¢. Schen- 
ley Import Corp., Neu 
York City, Department §. 


SSH 


# e : Dewars 


white. label 2 1” 
eee [veer hite Labe 
wi seas elatllitay l so ’ 
SS ERY londeiceee and Victoria Vat” 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Both 86.8 Proof + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 
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Miracles ...more amazing than Merlin or any other man of magic 
ever dreamed up in a lifetime...are just part of the day’s work at 
Cincinnati’s 1,700 factories every day. 


One Cincinnati firm, for instance, with a nation-wide reputation for 

advertising novelties now produces the most novel creation in its history... 

gas masks. Another company, once famous in every musical center of the world 

for the superb tone of its pianos, is now equally famous for the accurate pitch 

of its aircraft propellers. One of the nation’s leading producers of automobile 

headlamps and accessories is making shell cases. And still another firm which 

formerly made women’s dresses has turned apron strings into shroud lines, and 
now makes parachutes. 


In fact, virtually all of Cincinnati’s factories have transferred their peacetime products, 
as if by magic, into war equipment... from footwear and clothing into uniforms... from 
heating and cooking equipment, tin cans, soap and playing cards into tank and gun parts 
and mounts, aircraft engines and sections, mobile laundries, searchlight mirrors and count- 
less other things needed for VICTORY. 


Cincinnati today employs more than 150,000 people in industry 

and pays them more than $300,000,000 a year in salaries and 

wages. Like “Boom Town”, there is no ceiling on sales op- 

portunities in Cincinnati today. But unlike “Boom Town”, 
the diversity and adaptability of Cincinnati’s industry and the 
capability of Cincinnati’s industrial leaders make it a market 
where your advertising TODAY will not cease with peace 
but go on and on and on producing sales, long after the 
war is over. 


Carrying more advertising to more Cincinnati families 
than any other daily, the Times-Star is your BASIC sell- 
ing medium in this richer-than-ever market. Consult 

your nearest Times-Star representative today. 


| THE NATIONS 
| MOST STABLE 


BIG MARKET 


CIVCINNAT) TIMVES- STAR 22 


ale 
aac EAST — Mc L. Marsh, 60 E. Forty-second St., New York. CENTRAL — Fred D. Burns, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


WEST — J. E.. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Fashion Plus Sells Cigs 


You may have noticed that the Marlboro Cigarette ads have 
had a fashion slant during the last few years—that they show 
handsome, smartly-gowned women in graceful attitudes, women 
who look as though they know their way about and live crowded, 
luxurious, lives. 


This is not an accident—it was planned that way by Philip Mor- 
ris & Co., Ltd., Inc., and the firm’s agency, The Biow Co., Inc., 
who thought the fashion appeal might induce more women to 
smoke Marlboros. The idea, of course, is that by implying that 
“smart women smoke Marlboros,” other not-quite-so-smart women 
might be led to follow suit. The theory works. 


The illustrations are by the French artist, Bolegard, who has 
been in America just two and one-half years. (He had been here 
before, but returned to France about seven years ago.) The ideas 
behind the ads come from Biow’s fashionwise copywriter, Eliza- 
beth Leman, who attends fashion openings, talks to the editors of 
Vogue and Harper's Bazaar, and watches fashion trends closely. 


The goddess-like creatures depicted by Bolegard appear to be 
quite detached from mundane troubles, such as war, but Copy- 
writer Leman manages to inject war themes into the ads just the 
same. One charming creature in fuchsia-colored jersey slacks is 
tacking up a war poster. Another is reading a letter that says, 
“Thanks for the Marlboros you sent.” We learn that another 
collects for China Relief. Another, depicted in party clothes, is 
“Competent by day in uniform,” according to copy. Miss Leman 


Grins Spay CGE 


Fashion - wise 
“cheesecake” 
flirts with 


sales. 


usually manages to satisfy feminine curiosity, though ‘ketchily 
with brief mention of the clothes shown: “the filmy black negli 
gee . . . ruched with white, the final captivating touch. 


Copy is invariably brief and contains mention of the slightly 
higher cost of Marlboros (twenty cents, tax absorbed). Samples: 
“Merely a few pennies more” . “smartest of cigarettes . 
cost you mere pennies more!” . . . “rich blend of superb tobacco 
(that cheaper cigarettes cannot possibly afford!)’’ Marlboros are of 
three types: Plain Ends, Beauty Tips (red) and Ivory Tips, the lag. 
named being the most popular. 


Bolegard’s daughter is a success{ul photographic model. but she 
never models for him, because she ix the petite type. His type of 
fashion drawings required models wih “long, clean lines.” Bol. 
gard and Miss Leman find little difficulty in communicating with 
each other, though his English is limited and highly individual, 
Once when she telephoned to countermand an order, he said 
“Oh, yes, you discommand . . . you scansel the order!” 


Though Marlboro is aggressively going after the feminine mar. 
ket, it does not neglect the men. The advertising appears jn 
Esquire, The New Yorker and The New York Times Magazine 
as well as in the women’s magazines. Men, it seems, are not im. 
pervious to the appeal of fashion, and there are reports that the 
Marlboro lovelies are “Pin-Up Girls,” along with other Esquire 
illustrations. Men in service are demanding reprints of the ads, 
too, a favorable omen in the opinion of Philip Morris. 


How to Draw a Cow 


If Elsie in print were simply a reproduction of Elsie on the 
hoof, the Borden Co. probably would never have had any trouble 
with the way the artists have treated her. 


Whatever her production or her pedigree, Elsie looks a lot 
like any other brown cow. She's pretty (if you like brown cows) 
but ponderous and stolid. 


But Elsie as an advertising symbol has been streamlined and 
animated. Borden has made her cheerful and chic and clever 
with a genius for the mot juste in turning any situation to Borden's 
account. 


In her seven years in advertising, Borden’s problem (among 
others) has been to keep Elsie not only attractive and interesting, 
but in character. Year in and year out, however and whenever she 
was reproduced, she had to be recognizably Elsie. In the way she 
looked and the things she did and said, she had to reflect Bordens 
concept of her. 


For a single company, conducting a consistent campaign for 
a single product or line of products, the establishment of such : 
personality isn’t so difficult. 


But in addition to nationally-sold products, such as chees 
Borden has about 100 local and regional milk and ice crea 
subsidiaries. Each manages its own operations, including adver 
tising. Nearly all of them support Elsie’s national activities 1 
magazines with some Elsie business of their own. A lot of artist 
get mixed up in it. 


Not only that, but Elsie’s popularity led to the creation of Els« 
Enterprises, Inc., which licenses her likeness for use on a wit 
variety of products, and that likeness has to be reasonably exit 
if Elsie is to be recognized by the buyer. 


In the national advertising, Borden was fortunate in that t 
color stuff on Elsie and on Elmer, her husband, and Beulah, thei 
daughter, has been painted for years by the same artist—Walte 
Early—and the copy writers at Young & Rubicam have be 
consistently on the beam. 


Even so, it was found that, over months or years, Elsie 
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Of Vital Importance to Every 
Sales and Advertising Executive 


on the 
trouble 
= aa 

Roy, / 
What do customers do when your product is not in stock? ~~/ | 


How many blocks do people go to shop? 


S$ a ik 


1 COWS} 


.ed on!’ How has war changed patronage of super-market, chain, neighborhood stores? 
| clever 


3orde’ I Qn which days are most groceries bought? 


How many days supply are usually purchased at one time? 


(among 
e esting ewe ° e 

vers’ What percentage of families regularly do home baking and canning? 
way she 


borden’ How many people are planning Victory gardens? 


What percentage of families packs lunches—by income groups? 


aign | 
f such 


What extra meals and how many are prepared because of night workers? 


cee’ How many women are working in factories, stores, offices? 
re =6(CrCa 
sage What is happening to national versus private brands? 
LVitICS 
of artists 


The Wartime Consumer Analysis—the 20th annual today. It also covers brand preference, consump- 

edition of America’s pioneer consumer survey — tion and dealer distribution on scores of food and 
re was made just before general point rationing to drug products and hundreds of brands. Write the 
* give you the facts on these and other wartime General Advertising Department for a copy. Or, in 
i we trends in consumer buying and living habits which New York, phone O’Mara & Ormsbee, Caledonia 
‘ may affect your sales in post-war days as well as 5-9544—in Chicago, Franklin 1590. 
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MEN! 


C ontin ing 


FOLDER 


The new “CONTINUING MARKET FILE” 
on the NEWARK-NORTH JERSEY MARKET 


A handy loose-leaf file containing a full 
set of market maps, latest available statis- 
tics, and population estimates, Media 
Records data, circulation analyses and edi- 
torial information . . . designed to help 
you keep your Newark Market file useable 


and up-to-date. 


Due to wartime economy, however, the 
print order has been limited. We, there- 
fore, urge that your copy be reserved in 
advance by card or letter to: The Newark 


Evening News Research Department. 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Elsie smiling, Elsie playing tennis, Elsie with her family, Elsie 
without her family—but never, for goodness sake, draw Elsie 
without her copyrighted daisy wreath. 


varying. Females (bovine included) may be expected to be 
fickle, but Borden believed Elsie should be brought in bounds. 


Rules were required to govern her appearance and conduct. The 
advertising people at Borden, called in the artists concerned with 
Elsie’s national adventures and they all spent seceral weeks defin. 
ing her. They emerged with a “Guide to the Pictorial Charac. 
teristics of Elsie, the Borden Cow.” 


The guide enables artists to draw accurately the correct and 
approved characteristics of Elsie as to proportions, postures, atti- 
tudes, facial expressions and anatomical details such as hoofs, 
horns, etc. All drawings of Elsie must be made to conform to the 
characteristics shown in these illustrations. 


The “must,” of course, reveals that Borden's legal department 


| also had something to do with this. The purpose of the book 


was not only artistic uniformity, but copyright protection. Bor- 


| den copyrighted the Guide, and copyrights individual advertise- 
| ments, but they couldn't copyright a cow. Borden could, and did, 
| copyright, however, certain characteristics of Elsie—notably the 


wreath of daisies around her neck and the blue bow on her tail 


Some of the instructions in the guide are primarily concerned 
with making Elsie look attractive. . . The eyes should not be 


| Slanted, because that makes a “wolf’’ expression. Wrinkles above 


eyes should not extend too far into the center of forehead. . 

“Horns should definitely grow from side of supporting structure, 
sweep out and well forward and be of adequate size.” . . . “Avoid 
too heavy line of nostril.” . . . “Do not show teeth in lower jaw.” 


The facts of life must be approached delicately. ‘‘Elsie’s ‘milk 


| department’ may be shown only when she is in a natural position 


of a real cow—on all fours. Whenever shown standing or in other 
‘human’ positions, the udder must be concealed by a leg or some 
device such as an apron.” 


Chart “E” in the guide presents “a few horrible examples” of 


| “what not to do with Elsie.” Some of them make her appear 
| horsey, sheep-y or pig-y, or just plain sloppy or slutty. 


Obviously, Elsie is none of these. She's the result of Borden's 
careful rearing, and although a bit on the carefree side, she's none 
the less a lady. 


Other examples show “the use of tone on Elsie,” or how t 
bring out her highlights in benday and wash in black and white 
drawings. 


Elsie began her career in January, 1936, in the exacting cnviron- 
ment of medical journals. In the flesh and in print and in motion 
pictures (she was featured in RKO’s “Little Men’’), and otherwis¢, 
she has appeared before many millions of people since then. But 
always, like Borden’s products (advt.), she’s “got to be od. 
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Question: How does one assay the many, 
many such letters received by the National 
Broadcasting Company in appreciation 
of its programs of public service? 


Answer: As the pure gold of friendship. 
Of value to this country at war. Of value 
in creating cultural unity for a brighter 
future. Of value, also, in establishing net- 
work audiences for the 60 advertisers now 
using NBC as their advertising medium. 


These services are among the benefits 
of the American system of free radio... 
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Absenteeism and Selling 


MANY OF THE CAUSES OF ABSENTEEISM—such as 
boredom, lack of recreational facilities, absence of the 
team spirit, insufficient recognition for achievement, failure 
to appre: iate how important the time element is in this 
war—are ones which could be licked better by sales ex- 
ecutives and salesmen than by the general run of operating 
officials. 


Who says so? Two labor union officials—thoroughly 
experienced, highly practical men—say so. They are Clin- 
ton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, top executives 
in CIO unions, and authors of a fascinating Harper book 
called, “The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy.” 


They say that sales executives and purchasing agents 
usually have more natural ability for handling manage- 
ment relations with unions than do operating officials. 
‘Plant managers, foremen, supervisors, etc., are used to 
thinking in terms of rigid schedules—a certain amount of 
materials on a certain kind of machine to turn out a 
definite amount of production in a specified time. You 
can't handle human relations as exactly as that. A salesman 
‘t purchasing agent understands this. He is used to ne- 
otiating; working around, yielding a little here, gaining 
a little there, until two sides can be brought together in 
ommon agreement.” 


Apparently there is no better example of salesmanship 
in wartime than at the Jack & Heintz plant in Cleveland. 
There, according to an able and interesting story in the 
March 22 issue of Life, labor-management relations take 
on the aspects of a double-feature, combining the best 
elements of the most successful sales contest and the 
dressing-room fight-talks of the late Knute Rockne. Mixed 
in, to add a seasoning, are some of the most alluring ele- 
ments of the swank country club and the old-fashioned 
church revival. 


According to the Life story, Jack & Heintz turn out 
more production per worker and per square foot of floor 
space than any other factory in the United States, and 
despite their bonuses, gifts and free services, the owner- 


job, the 


pAPRIn 1, 


managers have a lower cost of production than competitors 
and sell their products to the Government at considerably 
lower cost. Absenteeism is less than 1%. 


As Golden and Ruttenberg say in their book, “Workers 
organize as a labor union not alone for economic motives, 
but also for equally compelling psychological and social 
ones . . . the attitude and actions of management largely 
determine the degree of cooperativeness of union leader- 


ship... the participation of organized workers in man- 

agement provides an outlet for their creative desires, as it 

8 essentially a creative and a cooperative undertaking.” 
Ther: 


rc wouldn't be so much sullenness on the part of 
Isbor if industrial relations were on a more human, friendly 
basis d this is where men trained in the technique of 
selling in and should step in. The other day a worker in 
one war factory was heard to remark, “It’s just another 
s no ‘E’ pennant for the workers.” The cause 


1943 


Significant Trends 


fs seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1943: 


of such a remark should be removed. It can be accomplished 
in the plant itself and it can be helped by institutional 
advertising which gives the workers due credit. The Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., for example, which received a high 
rating in the recent Annual Advertising Awards, gave 
most of the credit to the workers in their advertising to 
celebrate the “E” award. 


Put more sales executives and salesmen on the manage- 
ment-labor committees! 


“Every Man a Millionaire” 


THE LATE HUEY LONG used to campaign with the 
slogan, “Every man a millionaire.’’ Well, of course Huey 
didn’t live to see his slogan come true—and he probably 
didn’t mean it anyway—but in this year 1943 average per 
capita earnings for the first time in the history of any 
nation operating under a reasonably sound currency have 
reached the four-figure mark. Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones announced on March 19 that in 1942 the total na- 
tional income produced reached $119.8 billion, and that 
he expected it to reach $140.0 billion in 1943. This 
would work out to an average of $1,070 per person, or 
$4,000 per family. 


He further predicted that individual income taxes would 
take only about $15 billion, that if prices remain around 
the present level, consumers’ expenditures for available 
supplies and housing would be limited to about $77 bil- 
lion—with savings soaring to above $40 billion. 


This means that if we are to escape the inflationary 
threat, we must buy—and se//—at least twice as many War 
Bonds and Stamps than were sold in 1942. Sam Vining, 
formerly a well-known sales executive with Westinghouse 
and now with the Treasury Department, has thought up 
a striking description of the dollar which is invested in 
War Bonds. He calls it the “double duty’’ dollar. It helps 
the Government during wartime and then it comes back 
to the individual with interest. He doesn’t think that sales 
organizations—manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers— 


Gain in Income Tax Collections 


Per Cent of Increase in Individual Income Tax Receipts by States 


in 1942 Compared with 194! im 
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Up until last year the average farmer didn’t have to worry 

much about federal income taxes, but it’s all different now. 

Note that the black and the barbed states, the ones where 

income tax receipts went up most rapidly last year, are almost 
all farming states in the South and the West. 
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JANUARY'S WAR BOND RECORD 


Actual Purchases of War Savings Bonds (Series “E") in January, 1943, Were What Per Cent 
of the Quotes Assigned by the Treasury Department ’ 
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Just as was true of the picture told by the chart on the pre- 

ceding page, this shows that the farmer is doing right well— 

for himself and for his country. Sates MANAGEMENT’S esti- 

mates of Effective Buying Income which appear annually in 

the Survey of Buying Power (this year May 10) are used by 

the Treasury Department in many states for setting War Bond 
quotas for the counties and the cities. 


should buy War Bonds; they should se// them through 
their customers, It’s their only sure chance of salvation. 
More on that idea later. 


Planes in Every Backyard 


THE NAVY ANNOUNCED a week ago Sunday that 
convoy ships would be equipped with helicopters, and 
that reminded us of a prediction we have been itching to 
make since we heard some of the details of a demonstra- 
tion trip which Sikorsky made in the Middle West a 
couple of months back. These amazing bugs are relatively 
slow as compared with regular planes, but much, much 
faster than automobiles, and take-offs and landings can 
be made almost anywhere. On this demonstration trip the 
Sikorsky helicopter followed a truck through many cities. 
When the truck stopped for a red light the helicopter 
would come to a dead stop immediately above it. When 
the go-sign would flash both truck and helicopter moved 
on. 


According to The Wall Street Journal, a lot of companies 
are scrambling to get into the helicopter field. One big 
producer of fighting planes has plans. An auto company, 
now in war work, just hired a high-powered engineer to 
experiment in this field. Still another large industrial 
organization is interested. There will be a great opportun- 
ity after the war. Heavy competition is likely. Distributors 
are likely to make clean-ups as big as the lucky ones in 
the automotive field did during the 20’s. 


The Country Will Complain 


AN ANSWER TO THE 200 PROFESSORS who asked 
the Government to curtail advertising during the war 
has been prepared for the Advertising Federation of 
America by C. E. Griffin, Dean, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan. He makes a 
thorough and comprehensive answer to his colleagues 
who detest advertising, and one of his points deals spe- 
cifically with a phase of post-war planning which hasn't 
been emphasized before. 


He says that American business is likely to face its 
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most crucial test in the tew years following the war, and 
that if private business can give jobs to the millions who 
will be displaced from the armed forces and wats indys. 
tries, that test will have been met. If it fails, he says, very 
possibly there will not be another chance in our tine, and 
so a duty second only to winning the war resis upon 
American business men to lay their plans for that tre. 
mendous job of reconversion. This means planning of 
products and preparing and preserving the normal lines 
of trade and the good-will and acceptance of trade names 


“The country expects business men to be prepared, and 
one day it will bitterly complain if they are not prepared! 
Dean Griffin makes a strong point there. Many of those 
who argue today that there is no sense in keeping up sale 
organizations and in maintaining advertising appropriations 
would be the first to indict business after the war if there 
is stumbling and delay in reconversion. 


Then Dean Griffin goes on to say, “One of those ways 
is advertising designed to keep established names before 
the consumers, to fire their imagination with the prospects 
of a new product to come, to retain their good-will by ex- 
plaining that the products they cannot get are going to 
the war effort, to sell them on the future of this country 
and its institutions. We should, so far as war requirements 
will permit, attempt to preserve those forces that will help 
to bridge the gap between pre-war and post-war. There 
will be disruption of normal trade at best. No good can 
be served by aggravating it.” 


Significant Shorts 


Wall Street and War's End: Bond buyers can_ be 
wrong, but the consensus is usually fairly accurate. Current 
quotations for the bonds of German-occupied countries 
should be rather disturbing to Herr Hitler. Despite the 
fact that he controls completely Norway and Belgium, and 
bonds of those countries won't be worth a cent if he con- 
tinues to hold on, yesterday's quotations of Norwegian 6's 
were 1003/4, and for Belgian 7’s were 9814. 


World's Biggest Sampling Campaign: In addition 
to being a sound way to help win the war, Lend-Lease 
is the best advertising the country could have. Imagine 
the effect upon post-war demand which will result from the 
distribution today of American brands of airplanes, trac- 
tors, trucks, food, clothing, drugs, and the like. 


Change in PX Policy: Retailers have griped about 
the competition they've been getting from the more than 
$1 billion business done by the 370 main outlets and some 
4,000 branches of the Army Exchange Service. They didn't 
so much mind that soldiers could buy at reduced rates 
through PX and that the exchanges secured scarce merchan- 
dise through priority ratings. What really burned them up 
was that civilians could buy there. Now the Exchange 
Service has forbidden civilian employes at army posts from 
buying goods except for on-premise consumption. Only em 
ployes at isolated army posts are exempted from the ban. 


More Civilian Merchandise: Donald Nelson made 
good our prediction (SM Feb. 15) that civilian cconomy 
was due for some better breaks. Now limited numbers 
of household refrigerators are to be made, and alarm clocks 
will again be on the market. Other relaxations of the rules 
will follow. 
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NEWS REEL 


1. Allen P. Colby has been appointed advertising manager of all 
divisions of The National Supply Co., Pittsburgh. Previous to this, 
Mr. Colby was advertising manager of the Oil Field Division at 
the company’s Toledo plant. His headquarters will be in Toledo. 


2. Joseph A. Sammons has been elected president, Haggard & Mar- 
cusson Co., Chicago manufacturers of bedding products, succeed- 
ing W. L. Lamey. He formerly was vice-president, secretary and 
sales manager, and has been with the company since 1924. 


3. Ellsworth C. Dent has been made general manager, Society for 
Visual Education, Ine., Chicago. Seven years prior to his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Dent was educational director, RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corp. of America. He is author of Audio-Visual Handbook. 


4. William H. Mathee has been elected a member of the board of 
directors, Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp., Racine, Wis. He joined the 
corporation in May, 1940, as general manager, after resigning as 
president and general manager, Scott & Browne, Bloomfield, N. J. 


5. M. J. Roche has been made manager of radio, Lever Brothers 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. He will direct general coordination of all 
radio activities, with special reference to time buying and develop- 
ment of the new shows, a new role in Lever’s executive structure. 


How to Measure the Potential Value 


Of Your Radio Advertising 


Radio, a relatively new advertising medium of tremendous power, 


has had to develop its own research methods. An advertiser who 


learns how to use these techniques in buying and using radio time 


will increase immeasurably his chances for profitable results. 


BY 


RICHARD 


MANVILLE 


Director of Research 
Donahue & Coe, Inc., 


New York City 


(This is the first of a series of articles 
by Mr. Manville on radio advertising. 
This series will attempt to provide a 
working knowledge of the tools that ra- 
dio reseach authorities have developed to 
help advertisers appraise more surely the 
effectiveness of radio programs, or pro- 
grams advertisers are about to buy. It is 
written in response to many requests for 
a non-technical yet authoritative, com- 
plete picture of what advertisers can 
learn from tadio research. The second 
article will appear in a May issue of 
Sates MANAGEMENT.—The Editors.) 


ADIO broadcasters ask: 

“Is my radio advertising ef- 
fective?”’ ““How do I know?” 
Am I on the right time, sta- 
tion and day of the week?” How can 
I measure results from radio?” 

Can we answer, at least in part, 
some of these questions? Yes. How? 
By research tools evolved along with 
the meteoric fifteen-year rise of this 
new advertising medium. These find- 
ings are not represented as substi- 
tutes for the skills and talents of radio 
professionals. They are presented only 
as a supplement and helpful guide 
along the most profitable avenues of 
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success for radio showmanship. There 
are 6 broad points for our discussion: 

1. The thesis that an ‘‘audience” 
or a “rating” is, above all, an oppor- 
tunity . . . from which you proceed 
and then try to sell that audience. 

An audience is only the base mate- 
rial which you, as a sales or advertis- 
ing executive, use. This material tells 
you that within specific limits you 
have an audience listening; it tells 
where they are, who they are, how 
often they listen, what kind of people 
they are, and how many of them there 
are. 

If you know “how many” and the 
like, you can proceed more surely. This 
is only the marketing information on 
which you may base your knowledge 
of psychology to try to sell the radio 
audience. This potential market which 
radio measures for you, tells you what 
you have to begin with; and on whom 
you can use your “know-how,” skill, 
and ingenuity. 

It is no magic formula we present 
here; only a knowledge of the tools 
with which we measure radio. It tells 


It would take as many pages as this article itself to relate all of 
the varied experiences and talents of Richard Manville. 
analyst, a marketing expert, a research technician, a trouble shoot- 
er and “information please” source of information to companies 
faced with unusual or difficult problems on appeals, techniques, 
facts, and tests. He is an authority on radio research and on 
testing radio commercials and programs. In addition, he has 
served as business consultant to various manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, media organizations and trade associations on many 
phases of their marketing, advertising, and promotional problems. 


Author of “How to Create and Select Winning Advertisements.” 


He is an 


about your audience—in number— 
from which you can proceed. 

2. A recognition that many cases are 
available, showing that high ratings 
do not necessarily mean high sales; 
that low ratings do not necessarily 
mean low sales; that inverse correla- 
tions sometimes exist between ratings 
and sales. 

This leads up to one conclusion 
as far as ratings are concerned: There 
is no necessary correlation between 
ratings and sales from radio. 

3. A discussion and explanation of 
the various techniques used to “mea- 
sure’ radio. 


Radio Can Be “Measured” 


While radio does not have an Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, or clicking 
turnstiles, or customer counts, radio 
does have other tools, many of which 
you have used in your own operations. 
Here, for example, are some of the 
tools used to “measure” radio: The 
telephone; personal interviews; auto- 
matic recording devices attached to 
radios; mailed responses; question- 
naires; panel techniques. 

This article will discuss the first tool 
—the telephone. Later articles will dis 
cuss the other tools, one by one. 

4. A discussion of the two broad 
telephone techniques used to measute 
radio: ‘“Coincidental,” and “‘recall. 

5. An indication of what the tele 
phone as a tool of radio researc! actu: 
ally measures . . . and what it does nol 
measure. 

6. A summary setting forth the 
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various advantages and disadvantages 
of “telephone” surveys. 


This article, and those which fol- 
low, are mot being written for radio 
‘experts’” or radio research authorities. 
They ace an attempt to answer the 
inquiries on the part of many market- 
ing and advertising executives for a 
down-to-earth, non-technical, simpli- 
fed, yet accurate, digest of how radio 
can be “measured.” They attempt only 
to show sales and advertising man- 
agers who have not used radio ex- 
tensively, some of the things their 
experience-wise fellow advertisers 
have learned the hard way; in effect, 
“How do I get the most for my 
money-—in radio?” 

It is hoped that this series will help 
pull radio measurement out of the 
technical, oft confusing jargon of the 
experts. For, unless used by men who 
have the power to translate findings 
into practical decisions, radio measure- 
ment tools are academic, valueless. 


Radio Research Is Bold 


Radio, today, despite the lack of a 
tangible printed Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, can and does measure these 
four things: How many tune in? 
Where are they? Who are they? What 
do they do about it after they listen? 

Before we show what happens after 
a national program or spot broadcast 
goes on the air, and how we know 
whether anything happens, it might 
be worth while mentioning one point 
on which experts do agree. Radio is 
an intensely fascinating, exciting me- 
dium to spend money on. And we 
mean just that. For radio, it is agreed, 
often takes a lot of money. It cam re- 
turn large profits; it can result in 
large losses. 

Radio, relatively, as media go, is 
new, grand, spectacular. It has the ex- 
citement of the theatre, the circus, and 
Hollywood. Yet, paradoxically enough, 
radio is a great “unknown” to many 
sales and advertising executives. It is 
on account of that great “unknown 
quantity” perhaps, even at this point 
in radio's career, with the documented 
dollars-and-cents evidence of its suc- 
cess written on any ten-year chart of 
media expenditures, that radio as an 
advertising medium is still considered 


somewhat ‘different’. Is it? 

Let us discuss radio impartially. Ra- 

dio is just another medium through 
Which to reach the audience, some of 
whom are your customers. (The dis- 
tinction inyportant . . . remember 
this later in appraising your audience 
as compired with your customers in 
that ave lable audience. ‘‘Audience” 
iS potential’, not actual, sales.) 

_ While radio’s rise has been rapid, 
pS research has kept pace with its 
p ‘ime billings. Its research is capable, 
p APRI; 
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vying with the best in other fields 
of social psychology.. Men like Stan- 
ton, Lazarsfeld, Allport, Hettinger, 
Cantril, and many others—men and 
women, have pioneered brilliantly in 
the heretofore unknown “abstract” 
medium. 


Radio Put on Firm Footing 


What has radio research revealed 
that you can put to use in your own 
selling and advertising efforts? How 
does radio use its slide-rules, its cali- 
pers, its test tubes, its yardsticks? 
What can you, as a business man, learn 
from radio research to help you get 
more dollars and sales or good-will, 
at lower costs? The term ‘‘sales’’ is 
used in the sense of selling something. 
That “selling something’ even could 
be the concept of refraining from 
buying. Today's good-will theme— 
don’t buy—is just as much of a sales 
job! 

In the 15-year period during which 
radio’s billings have skyrocketed, the 
leaders of radio research have used, 
and invented, tools which have either 
never been used in quite that way, 
or, where needed, have pioneered new 
tools to measure this heretofore bot- 
tomless, spaceless medium; they have 
refined techniques which are now uni- 
versally accepted. Radio research has 
been bold research. From its very out- 
set, it has had to embark on unknown, 
uncharted courses. Yet in a few 
short years, brief as research time is 
counted, it has been responsible for 
putting radio on a firm business-like 
footing, taking blue sky out of radio, 
deflating over-enthusiastic claims and 
opinions for and about it. 

Actually all you want to know, as 
an advertiser, is the answer to two 
broad, yet fundamental, questions: 
(1) How many listen (and who and 
where) ? (2) What do they do about 
it after they listen? 

An audience is an a to 
sell, not an assurance of selling. A 
“program rating’ reports the size of 
the average audience to a particular 
program in telephone homes in the 
cities checked, at the time the calls 
are made—against that competition 
only! 

“Rating”, as used in this article, is 
the standard unit of measurement 
around which a “report” to an ad- 
vertiser is built; being, by definition, 
the percent of telephone homes listen- 
ing to a specific program. Either the 
name of the program, identifiable tal- 
ent, station or sponsor, may be taken as 
evidence of listening to a particular 
program. But this is important: a 
“rating” is not, as many people think, 
a measurement of sales successful pro- 
gram. A rating is only an opportunity 


‘to do a selling job; a rating is a 


measurement of an audience on which 
you can do a selling job. A “rating” 
does not necessarily measure sales.* 
Overall conclusions about telephone 
measurement methods: Whatever 
method you use, or whatever firm you 
employ to do your radio checking via 
the telephone method, the only safe, 
reliable, and scientifically accurate way 
to measure your relative audience is 
to project only those percentages, if at 
all, in direct proportion to the sample 
on which you have based your test. 
Strictly speaking, the only statistically 
permissible projection of a telephone- 
obtained rating is the rating against the 
number and quality of the telephone 
homes studied. The only safe projec- 
tion of your rating, then, is to figure 
your statistics, projected against: lis- 
tening in those cities, only; telephone 
homes, in the economic strata, called, 
only; those who have radios, only. 


Ratings Aren’t Infallible 


And nothing else. It does not give 
you the audience of rural people (un- 
less your telephone sample included 
rural homes); it does not tell you haw 
much more, or less, homes without 
telephones are listening to a given 
program; it does not justify your 
“hope” (however illogical) that 
“everybody” has a radio these days. 
(Actual figures—U.S.A. urban homes 
with radio: 92%, or 28,800,000 out 
of U.S.A.’s 34,800,000 homes. Rural 
homes with radio: 69.5%). 

Is there a correlation between 
“ratings” and sales? It is so typical to 
think of ratings as the last word that 
one of Walter Winchell’s quibs may 
be pertinent at this point: “Some ra- 
dio rogues were talking about Crossley 
and Hooper ratings. “Yes, Yes,’ said 
Milton Berle, studying his fingernails, 
‘when my sponsor quit the air, I owed 
three points.’ ” 

Lou Houseman, smart CBS trouble- 
shooter, summed it up rather well 
when he said: “There are some people 
who won't go into radio, no matter 
what you do. You’ve met them. So 
have I. They are those people who 
say, “Yes, we would like to go on the 
air if we could be sure of getting a 
rating like Lux Radio Theatre or Kate 


* From Station WOR’s “Highlights” 
bulletin derived from the WOR Continu- 
ing Study of Radio Listening in Greater 
New York: 

“Rating is not complete indication of a 
program’s popularity. Delving behind the 
scenes of “per radio home found listening,” 
WOR analysts found that—though compet- 
ing programs can have equally good rat- 
ings, the number of people listening in each 
home can vary greatly! One program on 
the air at 10:30 P. M. was being listened 
to by 18 people in every 10 homes checked. 
A competing program averaged only 13 
listeners in every 10 homes.” Ratings then 
are surface indicators, only. 
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a ding Shull 


To save on large stocks of tools containing critical materials, Atlas Welding Acces- 
sories Co., Detroit, developed this 16” x 11” zipper portfolio for welding jobber sales- 
men. The case contains a sample line of tools mounted with snap-fastening straps for 


easy accessibility in making sales demonstrations. 


Pockets are provided for sales 


literature, price lists; memo pads, and pencils. 


Smith or Fibber McGee.’ (Just after 
you've shown them costs and audiences 
in terms of ‘average’ programs 
perhaps have even shown them pinned 
down success stories on the sales suc- 
cesses of below average ‘rated’ pro- 
grams. ) 

“I wonder if these same executives, 
before deciding on a projected news- 
paper or magazine series, say to their 
advertising agency: “Yes, we'll okay 
this magazine campaign if you're sure 
we're going to get readership ‘ratings’ 
of 70% or 75% for these ads! (A 
figure perhaps double the ‘average’ ).”” 
He concludes: ““There are other rea- 
sons, perhaps, for staying out of radio, 
but worrying about ratings isn’t one of 
them.” 

A program with a “Crossley” 
(C.A.B.) or “Hooper” of 20 does nos 
necessarily mean that sales results will 
be twice as good as that of a program 
with a rating of 10. 

You can put this in your little black 
note book: There is no necessary cor- 
relation between “telephone ratings” 
and sales from magazine ads or radio 
program f. 

There have been many radio shows 
with low ratings that have done re- 
markable selling jobs for the adver- 
tiser; and there have been, inversely, 
many high “Crossley” or ‘Hooper’ 
rated shows that have been flops at 
selling goods.* 


* This principle would seem to apply 
with full force to other media as well. 
“Several case studies were made, seeking to 
determine correlation between readership 
ratings (How many read this ad?) and 
sales. Results? No particular correlation, 
or even inverse correlation was found.” 
Page 25, “How to Create and Select Win- 
ning Advertisements,” by Richard Manzille, 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 1941. 
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Some Case Histories 


|. High ratings—low sales, low 
ratings—high sales: One of the 
most dramatic examples of the dis- 
crepancy between listening rating 
(quantitative) and sales effectiveness 
(qualitative) that has ever come to my 
attenion is illustrated by tests of radio 
programs of a large retail food chain 
store Organization. 

This company had on the air, sim- 
ultaneously, a morning food program, 
consisting of six fifteen-minute periods 
a week, devoted entirely to the discus- 
sion of foods and recipes; also an 
hour's entertainment program one 
night a week, which was a high caliber 
musical program in which the com- 
mercials ran approximately the usual 
length. 

Because the company owned its 
own stores, it could test the exact ef- 
fectiveness of the advertising commer- 
cials. 

On the basis of the listening ratings 
at the time, the rating of the evening 
program ran somewhere between 7.0 
and 12.0 “points.’” The simultaneous 
morning program ran between 1.8 and 
5.3 “points.” 

Nevertheless, in testing the pulling 
power of the program from fhe ability 
to produce sales, the morning program 
outsold the evening program by any- 
where from three to one, to as high 
as seven and a half to one! 

The morning program, in its entire- 
ty, was built to interest those home- 
makers who had to buy and prepare 
foods. The evening program ap- 
pealed to anybody who liked music. 

Despite the fact that anywhere from 
three to five times as many people 


listened to the evening progrin, the 
percentage of those people who wer 
interested at that moment in prepar. 
ing food was very small. It is re. 
sonable to assume that no one !:steneg 
to the morning program unless she 
was interested in food. 

Taking these figures another way, 
suppose that each point re} esents 
100,000 (which is purely an arbitrary 
figure) people. The advertiser for his 
evening program had a listening au. 
dience ot 2,400,000 people, and for 
the morning program anywherc from 
350,000 to 460,000. 

Nevertheless, he was able, by the 
use of the same type of commercial to 
influence a higher total number out 
of the 460,000 than out of the 2- 
400,000! 

2. High ratings Low sales: 
Archibald Crossley reports the case of 
a sponsor with one of radio's larges 
audiences who said to him: ‘We are 
so successful we are losing business. 
His program was listened to widely 
and regularly, and the entertainment 
provided was the subject of dinner 
table conversation. He couldn't have 
asked for more popularity, but sales 
were disappointing. People knew the 
program, but paid little attention to 
the commercials.* 

3. High ratings low | sales: 
With one of the highest “ratings” on 
the air, a prominently rated, national- 
ly known radio show for years has 
been trying in vain to sell its product 
to those same millions who listen so 
avidly. 

The public blithely not only ignores 
its commercials, but, it is said, its 
thousands of premiums are still gath- 
ering dust in the warehouse—/his de 
spite a terrific ‘‘rating.”’ 

Month after month, its telephone 
rating was on the up, but sales were 
not. The program is still continuing, 
oddly enough. The advertiser, whom 
we shall call ‘B,” hasn't yet learned 
how not to argue with the answer in 
the back of the book — in this case 
high advertising costs—low sales.** 
The interesting part of this story 
this. Its competitor, “A”, was on the 
air at the same time, with a much 
lower “rated” show. Advertiser “B 
has never been an important factor in 
this product field. Advertiser “A 
with a much lower rating, far out 
sells it, consistently. 


* Advertising and Selling, January, 19% 
Page 17. 

** Part of the answer for “B’ 0¢ cours 
might be found in: 

(a) A study of the product——‘Can " 
‘live’ with its advertising?” 

(b) A study of the best appes! to 
advertising of that product. _&- 

(c) A study of the best merc! ndising 
methods to sell the product. 
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4. Low ratings — high sales: 
Herb Chason, advertising and sales 
romotion manager for Station WHN, 
relates the following case history: 

“As you know, in the ‘Hooper’ given 
city reports (special reports on sta- 
jion listening habits), 1f a program 
does not get a rating of 1.0, then 
Hooper averages in the ratings for the 
last six months for that time. In the 
January-February report, therefore, av- 
eraging in the last six months would 
include baseball for the month of Sep- 
tember. With this in mind, when a 
program on our station, one-half hour 
evening, crawls along with its belly 
scraping a Hooper rating of 0.2, it 
doesn't look on the surface as if very 
many people, if any, listen. Yet this 
same program consistently sells di- 
rectly over 2,000 bottles of medicine 
at $1.00 each. The program is now 
in its third renewal. This is an ex- 
ample of a show with a response that 
you would never expect, if one con- 
siders ‘ratings’ alone. However, it is 
a very real response if one adds up 
the dollars coming in as a result of 
the program. 

5. Low ratings high - sales: 
A nationally known reducing product, 
sponsored a weekly dramatic program 
which attracted one of the smallest 
listening audiences of any national 
program, Horace Schwerin,* reported 
in Variety. 

In spite of the small number of lis- 
teners, this program sells large quan- 
tities of the product. The explana- 
tion for this seeming paradox, is that 
the audience selected by the program 
is composed almost exclusively of po- 
tential buyers for the product. 

The program had been so conceived 
that it was psychologically attuned to 
its “natural” regular customers for this 
ptoduct—a stout woman audience. 
Though few people do listen—those 
who do are the ones the sponsor wants 
to reach. This consideration is fun- 
damental to the creation of good com- 
mercial announcements, which will be 
discussed in a later article. 

6. Low ratings — high - sales: 
In a brochure titled, ““How High is 
Successful,"” CBS published (Septem- 
ber, 1912) this interesting case his- 
tory: B. T. Babbitt, Inc., spent in 1941, 


22.2% of its entire budget in net- 
work daytime radio. The program 
Bab-O sponsored was David Harum, 
on NBC and on CBS network. This 
Program, incidentally, has been spon- 
sored by B. T. Babbitt for 348 weeks 
—more than 6 years. 


Seven years ago before it went into 


—_ 


* Formerly Director of Research, Ray- 
mond ctor Agency, now Master Ser- 


gant S. Army, Camp Lee, Virginia, 
ticle Variety, Fall, 1941. 
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“In reply to my letter, the Office of Civilian Supply sent me Tuts!” 
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daytime network radio, Bab-O was 
sixth in the field of cleansers. Today, 
according to its advertising agents, 
Duane Jones, it is first in dollar vol- 
ume. 

And yet, the David Harum ratings 
were running in “3's” and “4’s’’, com- 
pared to the “5” and ‘6’ average for 
all one-quarter hour, five-time-a-week 
programs. 

It is mot the “‘rating,” it is the se/l- 
ing that counts in your program. Of 
course, there is always the problemati- 
cal mental exercise one can indulge in 
by asking: “How much more would 
Bab-O sell 7f it bad a higher rating?” 
Let us leave it perhaps on the experi- 
ence-wise note that this advertiser at 
least knows what he is getting—today 
—and isn’t too worried about /F/ 

These actual case histories, which 
are part of many more available, in- 
dicate, we believe, that there are many, 
many factors to be considered when 
you are rolling “ratings” over your 
tongue . . . especially when you come 
up against cold reality of radio costs 
versus sales figures. 

A “rating” then, is only a relative 
indicator in the cities measured, among 
the audience strata (mot necessarily 
customers) measured. A rating is 
above all, an opportunity to do a sell- 
ing job—wnot, as may be popularly 


* 


supposed, any assurance that you are, 
or are not, selling with your program, 
regardless of its rating! 

These typical case histories indicate 
that there are many other factors in- 
volved in selling goods in addition to 
a high competitive telephone rating 
on your radio program. The place of 
the sales, advertising, and promotion 
departments, is of vital importance in 
your selling picture. 


Summary 


This article has attempted to show 
two things: 

1. A radio “rating” is not nec- 
essarily an indication that your show 
is selling products for you. 

2. Several case histories show where 
programs with high ratings have had 
low sales; inversely, shows with low 
ratings have resulted in high sales. 

The next article in the series will 
attempt to show: 

1. Some reasons why ratings do not 
mean sales, necessarily. 

2. Some indications of the actual 
technique of the telephone as a tool 
of radio research. 

3. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the telephone as a tool of 
radio research. 

It will appear in the May 1 issue. 
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House-warming was not the only function of this direct mail leaflet; it made many friends for Timken, 


Its Product “On Ice,” Timken Sustains 


Name Through Service & Advertising 


Constructive contacts with customers, unselfish aid to dealers, and 


sound advertising embodying a post-war angle are the important 


factors in Timken’s plan for protecting its goodwill and its markets 


while its plants are wholly converted to making tools for Mars. 


BY D. G. 


ITH nothing to sell, Silent 
Automatic Division of Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle Co., De- 
troit, is advertising national- 
ly and locally and is engaging in a 
promotion program comparable in 
scope—but different in its objectives 
from its peacetime program. The twin 
purposes are to keep the name ‘“Tim- 
ken” alive in the public mind, and to 
sustain a strong nucleus dealer organ- 
ization which will be ready to swing 
into immediate action after the war. 
“The oil burner industry was one 
of the first to be affected by the world 
crisis,” T. A. Crawford, general sales 
manager, said. “As early as the Spring 
of 1941, people began to worry, antici- 
pating that the use of oil for domestic 
heating might be curtailed. From then 
on, conditions grew worse until the 
production of burners was stopped en- 
tirely, early in 1942, and later on, 
even the installation of burners already 
in dealers’ hands was restricted. 
“We promptly converted our manu- 
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facturing facilities to war production. 
After doing that, we might have rea- 
soned that we no longer had anything 
to worry about. But we did have a 
great deal to worry about. We were 
concerned about the problems of our 
dealers and owners. We wanted to re- 
tain at least the nucleus of our sales 
and service organization. We wanted 
to be prepared for peace. 

“In 1941, we cooperated with the 
Oil Burner Institute and the Govern- 
ment in a save-oil campaign. This cam- 
paign became even more important in 
1942, when we carried out an exten- 
sive promotional program designed to 
aid both dealers and owners. We 
converted our sales organization to 
service. 

“As 1943 approached, we surveyed 
conditions and considered the pros- 
pects. We had practically nothing to 
sell. We had done what we could for 
dealers and owners in 1942. Should we 
continue to advertise? If so, what and 
where ? 


“Our decision was to keep our name 
and our product before the public, to 
keep our name associated with homes 
and heating, to continue to aid dealers 
and ownets in every way possible, and 
to prepare for peace.” 


Salesman Trained to Serve 


After reasoning that a forward-look- 
ing move would be to help dealers get 
some business, and at the same time to 
help owners obtain greater comfort 
cad eaiuhacion from Timken installa- 
tions, Timken Silent Automatic Di- 
vision first concentrated on insulation. 
They studied the subject, prepared bul: 
letins, held meetings, and taught deal- 
ers and owners how to save 20% and 
more of heat loss. Timken did not 
have any insulation to sell, but they 
placed dealers in touch with suitable 
sources—thereby easing their dealers 
into the insulation business. 

Timken then prepared a manual of 
service activities, outlining monthly 
campaigns calculated to sell both labor 
and materials. Each campaign included 
complete instructions, folders, letters, 
analysis of savings to be effected 
break-down of costs, etc. - 

They conducted service training 
schools to replace dealers’ servicemen 
who were being inducted. They trained 
their wholesale salesmen as service 
men and had them report to the serv: 
ice manager. They continued to cal! 
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on dealers, not for the purpose of sell- 


ing, but for the purpose of serving. 

In the meantime, Timken prepared 
and revised a list of owners of Timken 
equipment from the oldest to the 
youngest, in order to keep in direct 
touch with them from the factory. 

The first such contact was made in 
the Summer of 1942, when the entire 
list was circularized with a form letter, 
accompanied by a reply card. The let- 
ter began by asking what Timken 
could do for owners, told what Tim- 
ken was doing, and suggested a list of 
things owners could do. One of these 
suggestions mentioned a closed type 
draft control, and there was an imme- 
diate rush to dealers for closed type 
draft controls. One dealer sold 237 


of them within a week. Service and 
accessories, which previously had been 
incidental, became the dealers’ princi- 
pal business. 

The reply card, which was imprint- 
ed with the owner's name and address, 
asked for information concerning the 
number of rooms in the home, number 
of occupants, type of heating plant, 
amount of oil or coal burned last sea- 
son, whether the home was equipped 
with insulation, storm windows and 
doors, or weather-stripping, and 
whether the owner used oil for heating 
water—and if so, whether all year or 
during the summer only. Friendly crit- 
ics predicted dire returns from this 
mailing, anticipating an avalanche of 
complaints, but only about 1/10 of 
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tains a large colored 


floor plan of the Rus- . 


sell Wright home of to- 
morrow, as well as in- 
formation on the mar- 
vels of post-war homes 
—post-war heating, air 
conditioning. Timken 


repeats the theme 
launched in its current 
advertising campaign. 
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Globaloney or no, the 


post -"war population 
must have a place to 
live. And the new 


Timken ad campaign is 
based on the “futuris- 
tic” home of tomorrow, 
as designed by Russell 
Wright. This ad offers 
a free booklet contain- 
ing detailed descriptions 
of his “circular” house. 


1% of replies were critical in tone. 
From the first 100,000 letters 
mailed, approximately 20,000 replies 
were received—a surprising return, 
particularly in view of the many ques- 
tions answered. This information then 
was transferred to tabulator cards, and 
the cards were sorted to obtain totals. 
This wealth of pertinent information 
has been classified and filed in con- 
venient form for future reference. 


Post-war Homes Highlighted 


A second mailing was made in Oc- 
tober and consisted of a 24-page, self- 
mailer booklet entitled, ‘‘7 Sure Ways 
to Make Your Oil Rations Go Fur- 
ther.” It was not accompanied by a 
reply card, but a gratifying number of 
people wrote notes of appreciation. 

Because rationing regulations occa- 
sioned much confusion, the third mail- 
ing, made in January, 1943, was cal- 
culated to simplify them by telling 
how to budget and save fuel oil. This 
also was a self-mailer folder. 

In the meantime newspaper adver- 
tising was continued in the Fall of 
1942 with a series on post-war home 
planning, stressing Timken’s war work, 
and emphasizing the convenience and 
economy of Timken oil heat. Timken 
dealers in the:territory were listed and 
they were recommended for service on 
any make of oil burner. 

The advertising program for the 
Spring of 1943 includes four full 
pages in the Saturday Evening Post 
and five large insertions in key-city 
newspapers having a total circulation 
of some 10,000,000. The advertising 
theme was based on a decision to em- 
phasize post-war planning and to keep 
the Timken name associated with 
homes and heating. 

To this end, Timken secured the 
collaboration of D. Allen Wright, 
prominent residential architect, and 
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Which Types Do You Prefer? 


As « homeowner, which types of the 


following applisaves do you 


Refrigerators 
Electric 
Gas 


Washing Machines 


lroning Machines 
Mangle type (+ 


Press type (fat 


Check One [Z] 


if you have automatic heating equip- 
prefer? ment, please indicate the type (oil, gax 
of coal stoker) ead mention what you 
like hest about it. 


Automatic Heating Equipment 


Oil burning type J 
Gas burning type i <ans 
Coal burning type (stoker) . 
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Garbage Disposal Equipment 
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A “we'd-like-to-know-what-you-think” type of questionnaire supplemented Timken’s 


campaign. 


Replies provided them with at least the beginnings of a post-war prospect 


list, as well as a picture of the trends in consumer home appliance preferences. 


built the entire series around what 
might be termed ‘futuristic’ homes. 
The first insertion declared, “A Home 
for Every Family Is the Aim of Post- 
War Planning,” and featured an il- 
lustration of a “‘circular’” house de- 
signed by Mr. Wright. The architect 
stated, in the copy, “privacy, controlled 
light, sound and heat, larger window 
areas, greater flexibility in interior ar- 
rangements and lower upkeep costs, 
are all a part of the plan for the fu- 
ture.” 

Science and industry will make great 
contributions to the 4,500,000 homes 
which will be built immediately after 
V-Day. And Timken will contribute to 
this better way of living not only with 
improved automatic heating and air 
conditioning, but also with other new 
products for the home. Readers were 
invited to send for a free booklet de- 
scribing the marvels of post-war homes 
and giving a floor plan and arrange- 
ment of Mr. Wright's circular house 
which was illustrated in the ad. 


\ds Draw Large Response 


This first insertion appeared in key 
newspapers late in February and in 
the Post on March 6. Although the 
free booklet was mentioned in all of 
the newspaper copy, no coupon was 
provided, and it was not expected that 
many requests would be received until 
the Post ad, which did carry a cou- 
pon, appeared. Much to Timken’s sur- 
prise, there was a flood of requests for 
the booklet as soon as the first news- 
paper copy appeared, and the tide con- 
tinued to rise until sometime after the 
Post ad was released. 

The booklet is in the form of a 
self-mailer folder, printed and _illus- 
trated in color. It includes a floor plan 
and specifications for Mr. Wright's 
circular house, as well as a page of, 
“Some things to look forward to in 
your post-war home.” 
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Accompanying this folder was a lit- 
tle booklet entitled, “We'd Like Your 
Thoughts on Home Appliances of the 
Future.” Recipients were assured that 
there would be no sales follow-up, and 
they were not asked to sign their reply 
unless they wanted a copy of the tabu- 
lated results, which was offered to 
recipients of the questionnaire. 


Householders Give Ideas 


They first were asked to number, in 
order of importance, a list of house- 
hold appliances, such as refrigerator, 
vacuum cleaner, carpet sweeper, elec- 
tric toaster, electric dishwasher, auto- 
matic heating equipment, washing ma- 
chine, and others. Then they were re- 
quested to check the type of refrigera- 
tor, washing machine, automatic heat- 
ing equipment, etc., which they pre- 
ferred. If they had automatic heating 
equipment, they were asked to indi- 
cate the type, and mention what they 
liked best about it. Then they were 
asked if they could think of any im- 
provement on modern-day appliances. 
They also were requested to name the 
household appliances offering the 
greatest room for improvement, and 
to state whether the viewpoint ex- 
pressed was that of a man or a woman. 

Those who wanted to receive a copy 
of tabulated results of the question- 
naire were invited to write their name 
and address on the inside back page. 
The back page of the booklet, and also 
of the circular, was devoted to the pro- 
motion of War Bonds. 

The newspaper copy for March, and 
for the Post on April 3, was entitled, 
“Thirty Billion Dollars for modern 
wonders in home making,” and fea- 
tured a new, multi-unit house, de- 
signed by Mr. Wright, to be used 
complete or in sections. The idea in- 
volved in the design is that such a 
house can be built complete at first, or 
the three principal units can be built 


at different times. It is permanx 
flexible. It can be enlarged t 
growing family needs or rearran 
suit changing conditions. 


New Design for Living 


“These homes of tomorrow. says 
Mr. Wright, ‘will make full use of 
new materials and new construction 
methods. They will combine privacy 
with plenty of light and living space, 
They will contain conveniences un- 
known in the past. They wil! save 
steps, save work—and, above all, save 
upkeep cost.” 

The copy goes on to say that “Tim. 
ken, too, is looking ahead. Improved 
Timken Silent Automatic Home Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning will be part 
of this better way of living. There 
will be other new Timken products, 
too, with benefits just as desirable and 
operating costs just as low as those of 
the famous Timken Oil Burner and 
Oil Burning Water Heater. 

“Don’t be afraid to dream—and 
plan! But for permanent satisfaction 
and genuine economy, be sure to in- 
clude Timken products in your plans.” 

A booklet similar to the one de- 
scribing the circular house also was 
mailed to the list of Timken users in 
March. 

Other ads featuring homes of the 
future will appear in May and June. 

Timken has prepared one other 
unusual service—a complete service 
manual for use by dealers themselves, 
by electricians, by anyone mechanically 
inclined, or even by the “greenhorn,” 
in servicing Timken Silent Automatic 
equipment. Thus, if the dealer's serv- 
iceman has gone to war or has taken a 
job in a factory, the dealer or someone 
who has some knowledge of the sub- 
ject can take care of necessary service 
jobs. But if the time comes when the 
dealer, too, has gone, and perhaps 
there is not even an electrician or 4 
mechanic available, the user can write 
to the factory, giving the symptoms of 
the trouble, the factory will diagnose 
the case as best it can, and will send 
him a few pages from the service man- 
ual. Then, perhaps he, or someone that 
he can employ, can correct the trouble. 

To meet every conceivable contin- 
gency, the manual is complete and 
simple and contains considerable repe- 
tition in order to include all symptoms 
under each of several related subjects. 
The book contains some 280 pages. 

Coming soon: A new SALFs MAN- 
AGEMENT-Ross Federal survey on pay 
days in industry, together with intet- 
views with consumers on how theif 
purchases are related to the di ys and 
dates the wage-earner draws his money. 


Scheduled for SM’s May 1 issue. 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


Yes, We’ve No Cucumbers 


The California Conserving Co., 
faced with the closure of its regular 
source of cucumbers, for CHB bottled 
yickles, in the failure of truck garden- 
ers to obtain priorities on labor, fer- 
tilizer and machinery for the growing 
of this “non-essential” vegetable, has 
asked consumers to grow them and 
sell their surplus crops to the com- 
sany. It all started when the packers 
heard that a weekly radio program 
over Station KGO had attracted a 
large, responsive audience. Two brief 
offers of bean seeds, for instance, drew 
2,500 requests. The company decided 
to sponsor the program as a means 
of insuring an adequate supply of 
cucumbers, so the time was bought- 
not by the advertising department, 
however, but by the production de- 
partment ; 

The campaign started March 10, 
with the company offering free cu- 
cumber seeds and explaining that it 
would buy all the excess produce that 
the Victory Gardeners might wish to 
sell. Full instructions on planting, 
tending and picking cucumbers will be 
given on the program, and household- 
ets will further be told how to pickle 
those they retain so they will taste 
like the California Home Brand vari- 
ety. 

At present confined to KGO, the 
program may be extended throughout 
the CHB territory, and special en- 
couragement may be directed to high 
school students living near the com- 
pany’s plants to get them to join in 
the movement. 


They'll Tell the World 


There is a growing belief that house 
organs of companies engaged in war 
work can materially aid the war ef- 
fort on the home front if the circu- 
lation of these issues is extended 
to include the public, at least that por- 
tion of the public residing near com- 
pany plants and therefore interested 
in the local production of weapons. 
As reported in March 15 SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, Todd Shipyards Corp. is 
discontinuing its employe house or- 
gan and using mewspaper space in 
cities where its plants are located, to 
edify neighbors and families of work- 


ets with stories of all-out efforts be- 
ing mace by Todd employes. A sim- 
ilat example of this new twist in em- 
ploye and public relations cited the 
‘eti€s of newspaper ads being run by 
Pacific Mills. A few months ago the 
Edward : 


. Budd Co., Philadelphia, 
used quotes from its workers to spot- 
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light favorable conditions in its plants 
and the ‘“‘fighting’’ morale of employes, 
in full-page pleas to the public to seek 
employment in the Budd organiza- 
tion. 

A more recent example was the 
publication as a page newspaper ad 
of United Aircraft News, ‘a report 
of performance at home and abroad- 
published monthly by United Aircraft 
Corporation, East Hartford, Conn.” 
News was equally divided between 
performance on the fighting front and 
performance on the production front. 
Stories in the former group described 
exploits by our airmen using United 
products, while news from the pro- 
duction front reviewed United’s rec- 
ord during the first year of war, told 
how the Navy and private industry 
are cooperating in the creation of new 
weapons and stressed in various ways 
the contributions of both management 
and employes to the successful conduct 
of the war. 


When Doctors Go to War 


The drain on the country’s supply 
of doctors created by the all-important 
needs of the armed forces is leading 
more and more people to seek relief 
for their ailments in the family medi- 
cine chest. This means that families 
all over the country are taking more 
careful inventory of the contents of 
the bathroom cabinets, and finding that 
they are inadequately stocked for the 
present emergency. That manufactur- 
ers of proprietary medicines are alert 
to this vast merchandising opportun- 


Self-medication is on 
the rise because so 
many of the nation’s 
doctors are going into 
the armed forces. 
Eight famous names in 
the drug field unite in 
a cooperative cam- 
paign urging house- 
wives to check their 
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medicine chests and to 
see that they are stock- 
ed for day-to-day 
health maintenance 
and for minor emer- 
gencies. 


ity is indicated strongly by a coopera- 
tive ‘Medicine Chest Drive’ which 
will be launched with a three-fifths 
color spread ro in This Week 


during the first week-end of April, 
and which will feature eight famous 
names in the drug field—Bayer As- 
pirin, Nujol, Murine, Noxzema, 
Vimms, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, 
Mistol and Absorbine Jr. 

Twenty-two thousand reprints of the 
advertisement, which is illustrated on 
this page, have been distributed to 
leading drug chains and _ retailers 
throughout the country for counter 
and window displays. The promotion 
has been heralded as one of the big 
drug advertising and merchandising 
events of the year, and is receiving the 
enthusiastic support of wholesalers, 
jobbers and important chains. 


And Now the Haffs 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. has 
brought a new female military organ- 
ization into existence. This women’s 
battalion will be known as_ the 
HAFFS, or the Hen’s Auxiliary Food 
Force. 

The recruiting drive started with a 
campaign in business papers and na- 
tional magazines, urging a ‘‘hennery 
for every home” as a parallel move- 
ment to the Victory Garden effort. 
Opening gun in the campaign was a 
page ad in hardware papers, headed: 
“A volunteer HAFF salutes you.” 
The reference was to the illustration 
in which a hen, garbed in military 
fashion, stood, or rather roosted, at 
attention. “Millions of her sisters,” 
copy said, are ready to enlist in the 
HAFF and augment America’s food 
supply . if Uncle Sam will make 
available enough poultry netting for 
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their protection. Then you, as a key 
citizen in your community, and we, 
nationally, can start a recruiting drive, 
and get families, wherever possible, 
to put HAFF hatcheries on one side 
of their garages, and Victory Gardens 
on the other.’’ A note at the bottom 
of the ad informed dealers that al- 
lowable production of poultry netting, 
hardware cloth and insect screen-cloth 
has not been sufficient to meet vital 
needs; that Wickwire Spencer has 
been allotting its reduced production 
as fairly as possible . . . ‘‘and at the 
same time stressing the fact that these 
products are not pleasure or conven- 
1ence items, but important necessities 
for America’s food supply and pro- 
tection.” 

A page ad in the April issue of the 
hardware magazines is built round a 
whimsical interpretation, by Boris 
Artzybasheff, of the HAFF’s part in 
the war. It gives dealers a preview 
of the consumer copy that will run 
late in April in Time, Newsweek and 
Business Week, and offers them a free 
tie-up kit including two window post- 
ers; a newspaper mat, with suggestions 
for advertising and free publicity; also 
suggestions for publicity stunts and 
promotion ideas. 

Copy addressed to householders will 
urge them to become HAFF recruit- 
ers, and to seek the advice and the 
help of their local hardware dealers. 
An enlarged reproduction of the Art- 
zybasheff drawing will be offered free. 

The —— does not expect to 
reap immediately any direct benefit 
from the promotion, according to 
George L. Randall, public relations 
manager. The reason is that “we're 
severely limited in the amount of 
poultry netting we can make available 
to the hardware trade. But in the long 
run, we're confident this wartime pro- 
motion will help us to be remembered. 
We believe it will increase store traf- 
fic now, today. And that’s what the 
hardware dealer wants. With his own 
merchandising resourcefulness, he can 
build a dominant new position for 
himself in the community.” 


Time for Victory 


Helbros Watch Co., New York 
City, will award $2,500 in War Bonds 
and 101 Helbros watches, retailing at 
$57.50, in a nationwide contest de- 
signed to step up store traffic at the 
same time that it mobilizes the coun- 
try’s retail jewelers in a campaign to 
sell $5,000,000 worth of War Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

The plan, which has been approved 
by the Treasury Department, calls for 
a purchase of a stamp, of any de- 
nomination, by anyone wishing to 
compete for a prize. The basis of 
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competition is a 25 - word state- 
ment foretelling the day, month year 
and precise hour at which the war will 
end and giving the reason for the 
contestant’s prognostication. Each 
entry must be made on an official con- 
test blank, which the retailer is re- 
quired to certify, checking the de- 
nomination of the stamp bought by 
the person to whom the blank is is- 
sued. 

Advertisements in jewelry business 
papers and a broadside mailing piece 
with full details of the promotion 
urge all retailers to join in the drive, 
whether they are Helbros customers 
or not. Included with the broadside 
was a supply of blanks, a window 
poster an window streamers, display 
cards, label shields for salespeople, 
sheets of newspaper mats and a book- 
let titled “What You Can Do to Help 
Win the War.” To whip up dealers’ 
enthusiasm, War Bonds are being of- 
fered for the best window displays 
built round the “Time for Victory”’ 
theme. 

Newspapers, radio and magazines 
emphasize the importance and value 
of time in relation to the war effort. 
Copy in six national magazines says: 
“A single hour may decide the fate of 
the nation . . . the life or death of 
thousands of fighting men. Guward 
each moment carefully. Don’t waste 
even a watch-tick! Uncle Sam is 
counting on you to Give Your Time 
for Victory! Produce more—above 
all, buy War Savings Stamps, for 
every War Savings Stamp you buy 
today gives us warf-winning imple- 
ments . . . brings Victory that much 
closer.” 

The idea originated with Ray- 
Hirsch Advertising Agency, which 
handles the account. 


Balanced Ration Buying 


Fully three-quarters of the current 
advertising of S. & W. Fine Foods is 
going into support of the war effort. 
A new poster just being released for 
eight western states will tie in with 
the rationing program, stressing the 
“don’t waste” theme in a positive way. 
The poster, which may be released 
for the East also, features three S. & 
W. products which would be a bal- 
ak buy with ration points—pack- 
aged rice, coffee and canned fruits. 
“Quality Foods Are Never Wasted,” 
reads the headline, which is followed 
by this brief copy: “S. & W.... 
takes no more ration points.” 

The “Food Front” theme initiated 
last fall will continue in newspapers 
in the western states. Morning and 
evening papers—the greater emphasis 
being placed on evening—will carry 
clever cartoon copy throughout the 
spring campaign. It will have a pro- 


nounced war angle, using war and 
government slogans, the commercial 
residing chiefly in an illustration of , 
basket or carton of S. & W. foods. 
Each ad will have only three simple 
elements—the headline, which will al. 
ways read: “On the Food Front,” 4 
cartoon and a jingle. One ad, for ex. 
ample, shows a couple homeward 
bound from the grocery store, the man 
toting a box of S.-& W. groceries, 
Each is wearing a war worker's iden. 
tification badge. The jingle plugs the 
purchase of War Bonds, thus: 
“Right off my paycheck every week 
The very first deduction 
Buy U. S. Bonds, then these fine foods 
And both step up production.” 
Each cartoon will illustrate a dif. 
ferent war slogan. 


Ration Books as Media 


The War Ration Book has become 
the key section of the American way 
of life in war time. The family's most 
prized possession, it is guarded as 
carefully as insurance policies and the 
bank book—more so perhaps, since 
frequent use multiplies its chances of 
being lost. Advertisers have been 
quick to seize the opportunities for 
service, and building good-will, cre- 
ated by the addition of this new prob- 
lem to the housewife’s daily job of 
feeding and caring for her family’s 
wants. The result has been the appear- 
ance of all sorts of ration book hold- 
ers, from the simple envelope type to 
the wallet style in imitation leather. 
Many of these holders are coming into 
the public’s hands as advertising give 
aways. 

On the Pacific Coast, for example, 
an envelope style holder, in red, white 
and blue design, issued by the Cali- 
fornia & Hawaii Sugar Co., through 
its dealers, met with a tremendous 
response. The initial order of a mil- 
lion ran out in no time, and another 
million has just been re-ordered. The 
front of the envelope, which bears 
the individual dealer's imprint, also 
carries the slogan: “C and H Pure 
Cane Sugar—Rationed in Quantity— 
Not Quality.” The reverse side pro- 
vides space for the name and address 
of the owner, so that it can be te 
turned by mail if it should be lost. 


Westinghouse Expands 


Westinghouse Airbrake Company's 
new ad program will include exec 
tive and trade publications in fields 
other than the transportation indus 
try. Copy, directed to sales managets, 
executives, engineers, and others i 
terested in increasing plant production 
or product improvement, will call at 
tention to the company’s long expett 
ence and vast engineering faci ities. 
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Reason for 


More than ninety per cent of American 
scientists are engaged in beating the 
Germans and Japanese. 

More than ninety per cent of American 
scientific laboratory facilities are devoted 
to the same task. 

American scientists are working at this 
job six or seven days a week, long hours, 
with few interruptions. 

They are getting somewhere, too. 


Every now and then the Germans and 
the Japanese have an unpleasant surprise. 


They find that American science has 
caught up with them and passed them. 


It is reassuring to us and discouraging 
to our enemies, for American scientific 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Confidenee 


facilities are the greatest in the world. 
And they are functioning. 


Little by little, some of the things that 
have been developed become public, but 
most of them you won’t hear about until 
after the war. 


But now, without the details, you can 
have faith that American research — 
industrial and academic combined — 
is rapidly giving our fighting forces: an 
advantage. 


Along with other American indus- 
try the Bell Telephone System has its 
own Bell Laboratories — the largest 


in the world —working overtime 


xl ye 
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for victory. 


Your continued help in making only vital calls to war-busy centers is a real contribution to the drive for victory 


Oklahoma City Nears 243,000 


Oklahoma City has become the home- 
town of an estimated 38,000 newcomers 
since the last official census in 1940, school 
ennumeration figures of March 1 indicate. 
Calculated on the basis of 48,590 school- 
age youths, the overall city population is 
now estimated at 242,950. This figure is 
supported by the official figure released on 
registrations for war ration book No. 2 
which totalled 267,501 for Oklahoma 
county. 


City Bulges with Newcomers 


Some idea of the influx of population 
and of the activity of the Defense Hous- 
ing committee in Oklahoma City is indi- 
cated in a tabulation of March 5. This 
war housing center has already rented 
more than 4,900 living units. During Jan- 
uary this office listed 624 rental possibili- 
ties. During the month it rented 623 liv- 
ing units. 
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Plane Production Starts 

Oklahoma City’s biggest wartime pro- 
duction story is no longer veiled in mili 
tary secrecy. Cargo planes are now roll- 
ing off the assembly line at the Douglas 


ai 


Aircraft plant here. For the first time, 
the army air forces authorized announce- 
ment on March 6 that the plant is pro- 
ducing vitally needed twin-engined C-47s. 
Production is under way at an unrevealed 
pace less than a year after ground was 


CROP 


#th in nation in machinery bought 
annually, according to latest cen- 
sus.) He will not be curtailed in 
his purchases of gasoline, distillate 
and other fuels to operate this 
(Oklahoma is 13th, 
all states 
purchases of these necessities.) 


machinery. 


Texas first among in 
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Oklahoma City Sales Lead Distrig, 


Oklahoma City’s biggest sales story jg 
coming from the cash registers of its de. 
partment stores. According to latest re. 
ports from the Federal Reserve lank, city 
department store sales for the four week, 
ending February 6 were 51% ahead of th 
corresponding period of 1942; for the 
four weeks ending February 13, (6% up; 
for the four weeks ending February 20, 
plus 76%; for the four weeks closing Feb 
ruary 27, 82% ahead. For each of these 
periods Oklahoma City sales led by a wide 
margin the entire tenth Federa! Reserve 
District which includes such active cities 
as Kansas City, Denver, Wichita, and 
Tulsa. 


Farm Income Breaking 


All Records 


All records were broken in 1942 when 
the 1l-month cash farm income of Okla- 
homa farmers soared to $332,771,000. This 
is $55,000,000 above the twelve-month to- 
tal of 1941 and will approach $375,000,000 
when final tabulations for the entire year 
are completed within the next 30 days 
With this record-making income from 
agriculture, Oklahoma steps into the top 
11 states in the country in_ increase in 
cash farm income from farm marketings 
over the five-year period 1935-1939. 


Southwestern farmers are be 
coming more and more important 
as market factors as the years go 
by. The Farmer-Stockman is like- 
wise becoming increasingly power 


ful 


nearly a 


in moving merchandise into 


quarter million farm 


homes in this area. 


previous high; calves $1.90 per 100 
more than ever before.) Plenty of 
stock to sell at such prices will 
keep him there. (Number of cattle TH r FA R M FR 4 ST0 C KM AN eee « 
and calves on farms January 1, 
1943 greatest of all time.) 

The farmer will know no ration- 
ing on parts for his machinery. 
(Oklahoma ranks 14th and Texas 
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ETWEEN May, 1942, and March 
of this 51.880 
moved into Oklahoma county. 


ing the 


vear, persons 
Dur- 
10 months between War Ra- 
tin Books One and Two, population 
equivalent to that of Asheville, N. C., 
or Waterloo, Iowa, took up residence 
here. 
this in- 
present 
Oklaho- 
all-time 
204,424 


Oklahoma City’s share of 


flux was 38.526, based on 


school enrollment, bringing 
ma City’s population to the 
high of 242,950 compared to 
at census 1940. 
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Ration Book One, 
these can only 
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. chang- 


other days. 


ing, growing constantly. 


The Oklahoman and Times, too, are 


growing ... growing in circulation, in 


power and influence to do a bigger 


and better selling job than ever be- 


fore for advertisers. 
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War Dumps Host of Food Puzzles 
Into GF Experimental Kitchens 


The Consumer Services of General Foods Corp. constitute a dis- 


tinguished example of the way American business is unselfishly 


placing its resources and personnel at the disposal of consumers 


faced with the need to bring living habits into line with shortages. 


HE Consumer Service Depart- 
ment at General Foods Corp., 
New York City, was an im- 
portant adjunct of the busi- 
ness during peacetime, but with the 
nation at war, it has taken on added 
responsibilities and duties. Activities 
of the department now mirror many 
of the wartime emergency food prob- 
lems. Originally designed to supply 
the consumer with information about 
General Foods products, the depart- 
ment today is helping thousands of 
women to cope with the problems of 
shortages, rationing, point systems, 
extenders, substitute products and 
lunch boxes. Today the Consumer 
Service Department is a public rela- 
tions department—and a public serv- 
ice. 


Aim of the Service 


The consumer service work started 
at General Foods in 1924 when a 
home economics department was estab- 
lished. The first aim of the depart- 
ment was to help the consumer buy 
GF foods intelligently and to use them 
with the happiest results. At the same 
time, through contacts with consumers 
and first-hand knowledge of their 
problems, this department aimed to 
translate consumer needs in terms of 
improved products of greater useful- 
ness and convenience. As the first ac- 
tivity was largely with cereal prod- 
ucts, it was only natural that the main 
emphasis be placed on nutrition. Edu- 
cational material on food values and 
food selection was published for use 
in home economics and health edu- 
cation classes. 

During a period of expansion many 
nationally known products joined the 
General Foods group. These added 
products created a need for extensive 
work in food preparation and recipe 
development, for many of them were 
ingredient products for use in recipes. 
Experimental kitchens were set up, an 
editorial service developed, and con- 
sumer contacts extended. 

Some of the home economists on 
the department staff are responsible 
for the service on certain groups of 
products. These product representa- 
tives cooperate with the production 
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and advertising branches of their par- 
ticular products. Other members of 
the staff work entirely in the different 
testing kitchens preparing recipes, 
simplifying cooking techniques, and 
constantly correlating results and 
methods with those of recognized 
leaders in the field of food research. 
During the war, these people are, and 
will be, particularly busy with the vital 
question of how to make a little go a 
long way. 

Still another group of the depart- 
ment prepares the technical material 
for all the products and adapts it to 
the use of teachers, students, house- 
wives, grocers and sales force. 

Printed Material: Since the begin- 
ning of the department's editorial 
service, General Foods has published 
scores of different recipe booklets, 
cook books and booklets of cooking 


“Yes, the cupboard 


is barer . . . BUT 


No Mother Hubbard—this beguiling, bewildered, beloved Helen Hokinson character. 

She knows that even with barer cupboards, meals still can be events. ’ 

she’s not as dumb as she looks—you should see some of her fine menu s-t-r-e-t-c-h-ets 
. in the GF Consumer Service booklet. 


techniques. The departments part in 
the preparation of materials for these 
publications has involved careful work 
in recipe editing and menu building 
selection of appropriate recipes for 
various uses, planning of dishes for 
photography with the inclusion of up- 
to-date service ideas or techniques and 
cooperation with the advertising de. 
partment on style and design. 

1942-1943 represents the ace year 
in the department's growth. Sugar. 
saving and sugar-alternative recipes 
were developed for all possible dishes, 
as well as for jam and jelly making: 
coffee brewing and ways of extend- 
ing coffee were emphasized; meat 
stretchers and substitutes were de. 
veloped; cream and butter-saving sug. 
gestions were forthcoming. All of this 
information was given the widest pos- 
sible circulation—through advertising 
and special literature, and through 
contacts with editors, writers, teachers, 
students, and nutrition leaders. 

During the year, 19 consumer pub- 
lications were prepared. These include 
two new booklets for schools, also 
“Recipes for 50,” which deals with 
emergency canteen feedings and 
“Come and Get It,’”’ a new cook book 
for Army cooks. 

Recipe directions for 87 packages 
or labels were prepared or revised 
and 128 food subjects photographed 


99 


Confidentially, 
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FREB COOPER 


Some soft music, perfesser..... 


Hollywood uses music to get its high makes almost everything else on the media 
class emoters in the mood... becauseamood _list sound like small potatoes! In brief, you 
can keep a whole production unit idle, send have the Metropolitan Group. 
up costs. Mood can turn a trifle into a 
tragedy, and vice versa... makes many of In these Metropolitan Sunday News- 
the differences in the world. Mood gives papers are successful working media that 
advertising the glad-hand or the brush-off. carry the load of retail advertising in their 

Ever consider what a great mood-maker | communities, have acloser relationship with 
a Sunday comic section is? The ten or fifteen their readers than most other media; are 
minutes reading time represents a period bought and read as a regular routine. They 
when the war, rations, taxes, the ills of man concentrate morecirculation more effectively 
and evils of the flesh take a temporary back where it counts for most, give effective 
seat; when the average reader is as objective coverage in more than half of the best 
and unworried as he or she is ever likely to buying homes of the country. 
be these days. Let a good advertisement crop The Sunday comic sections’ space unit 
up into eye range and reader consciousness is large enough to show product or package, 
under the umbrella of such a mood—and tell a big story—in four colors. Outside the 
its chances of ringing the cash register are __ basic big-city group, there is considerable 
much greater... asalot of smart advertisers latitude in the selection of markets and 
have already found out! papers. One piece of copy, one order and 

Take this Sunday comic sections’reader one bill—buys the largest and best package 
mood into 14 million homes—through the _ of truly national advertising, this national 
agency of 40 great Sunday newspapers... newspaper network ... one of today’s best 
and you have an advertising force that advertising opportunities! Investigate. 


Metropolitan Group 


Sunday Comic Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe « Chicago Tribune * Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Detroit News « New York News ¢ Philadelphia Inquirer * Pittsburgh Press * St. Louis Globe-Democrat * Washington Star 

Des Moines Register « Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune ¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press e ALTERNATES: Boston Herald * Detroit Free Press 

New York Herald Tribune * St. Louis Post Dispatch * Washington Post e OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Buffalo Courier-Express * Cincinnati Enquirer 

acter. a clumbu Dispatch * Dallas News * New Orleans Times-Picayune * Omaha World-Herald e Providence Journal * Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
tially, Pringfield Union & Republican ¢ Syracuse Post-Standard e METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee * Long Beach Press-Telegram ¢ Los Angeles Times e Oakland Tribune 


Otegon Journal Saciamento Bee e« San Diego Union * San Francisco Chronicle * Seattle Times * Spokane Spokesman-Review * Tacoma News Tribune 


220 Fast 42 Street, New York »« CHICAGO: Tribune Tower « DETROIT: New Center Bldg. » SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery Street 
ENT APrit 1, 1943 [31] 
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for advertising illustrations, booklets 
or food editors. 

Wider distribution of product in- 
formation was started. During the 
year, more than 4,500,000 pieces of 
literature were distributed on request 
to students, adult class members and 
housewives through 29,000 nutrition, 
health and home economics specialists. 

Wartime recipe booklets which the 
department published included: 

“How to Eat Well on Less Meat’ 

Nine savory ‘‘meat-saving’’ recipes. 

“Modern Foods for Modern 
Menus’’—with Miracle Quick Freez- 
ing. 

“Yes the Cupboard is Barer. 

But . . . Even with Barer Cupboards 
Meals Can Still be Events!” 

“They're Sugarless — They’re 
Swell!” 

“A Plan for the Day's Choice of 
Foods.” 


Three Experimental Kitchens 


Keynote of all the recipe booklets 
is this: ‘Today it is a housewife’s duty 
to keep well, buy carefully, and waste 
nothing. 

Testing Kitchens: The Consumer 
Service Department operates three ex- 
perimental kitchens: the Recipe 
Kitchen, the Consumer Kitchen and 
the Institution Kitchen. 

In the Recipe Kitchen are developed 
the recipes and directions for the use 
of General Foods products that appear 
in recipe booklets, cook books, ad- 
vertising pages, radio programs and 
on the packages. Here also are made 
the appetizing dishes that are to be 
photographed for editorial and adver- 
tising use and the actual foods that 
go to the radio studios to be de- 
scribed. 

The Consumer Kitchen is used 
mainly for product tests and for spe- 
cial experimental cookery. The tech- 
nical staff meets here several times a 
day for taste testing, and is joined 
frequently by representatives from the 
advertising, sales and research depart- 
ments—whichever group is especially 
concerned with the product under 
test. Improvements in food and pack- 
ages, or ideas for new products orig- 
inating in any of the company’s 28 
technical laboratories all find their 
way to this kitchen for a practical 
consumer test. The ultimate test of a 
new product takes place when samples 
are sent to selected groups of General 
Foods Consumer Testers 20,000 
women located in their own homes in 
various parts of the United States. 
Their reaction to a product or idea 
quickly indicates whether or not it will 
find acceptance with the public in gen- 
eral. 

The Institution Kitchen is for large 
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quantity work and is equipped with in- 
stitution-sized mixers, stoves, coffee 
urns and bakery ovens. In it originates 
the recipe service to institutions, res- 
taurants and hotels. 

All three kitchens cooperate with 
the Research Department's Technical 
Kitchen where problems which in- 
volve highly technical laboratory ap- 
proach are studied. 

The Consumer Service Department 
conducted more than 1,000 complete 
kitchen tests on old and new products, 
since Pearl Harbor, many representing 
scores of preliminary individual tests. 
In addition, more than 6,000 house- 
wife-testers replied to questions and 
conducted tests on various problems 
in their homes. 

Cooperating with the National Nu- 
trition Program, the department spon- 
sored a nationwide survey on food and 
diet information possessed by United 
States Consumers (see SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, February 1, 1943,) on Gen- 
eral Foods’ Quiz Shows Women Want 
More Facts on Nutrition. Personal in- 
terviews were made among 2,979 
housewives in rural, small town, and 
urban communities. 

Consumer Contacts: From the be- 
ginning of the Consumer Service De- 
partment, material has been offered to 
schools for teacher and student use. 


This is sent only on order of the teach 
er after she has examined an actual 
assortment of the pieces that are avail. 
able. Thousands of women write to 
the company or directly to the con. 
sumer service department during the 
year asking for advice on their cook. 
ing and baking problems or request. 
ing information or recipes. Many of 
these women become part of the Gen. 
eral Foods Consumer Testing Service. 
Many home economics teachers, dieti- 
tians, doctors and hotel and restaurant 
managers are contacted personally each 
year through exhibits at professional 
meetings and conventions. 

General Foods Consumer Service 
Department has adopted as its war. 
time creed: 

“Woman's place in this war, the 
job needed of her most, calls for 
knowing right foods for the best 
health of herself and her family. It 
means learning just what foods to 
eat, then serving these foods in home 
meals or choosing them at a restau- 
rant.” It is the Consumer Service's duty 
to help accomplish this job. As 4 
result, the kitchens are humming with 
activity as GF home economists both 
learn themselves, and teach others, 
how to feed a family nutritiously, at- 
tractively, without many of the normal 
staples and foods. 


One-Man Meetings “At Home” Replace Sales Convention: 


Cooperating in the drive to curtail all possible travel, The Paraffine Companies, _~ 
manufacturers of Pabco linoleums, paints and roofings, are conducting novel two-ta) 


“At Home” sales meetings for their representatives. 


Instead of convening in New 


r ; . + . . . o de a 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco for two-day meetings as in past years, »° Pabeo 
salesmen will lock themselves up in their own homes and hold their own “one-man 


sales meetings. 


By mail, the men will be supplied with program notes and a special 


portfolio entitled, “Pabco in a Nutshell,” which explains both the companie- war & 

tivities, and their manufacturing, selling, and merchandising plans for 1945 To oa 

sure thorough readership by salesmen, a special quiz sheet is enclosed, wit! 4 pr 

offered for the best answers to a varied number of questions. After the salesmen 

gest thoroughly the contents of the portfolio, they will hold meetings of job)er sales 
men in their local districts and explain the program. 
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As a for you in post-war days if your product that forget-me-nots are BLUE. 
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thers ly de Because the fast-growing Blue Network 

ayer nesia’s shopping bag for the duration. ag ; : 
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ormal ee ’ . . . . _ . . . 
The answer? “Say it with forget-me- ing policies... and its eflicient coast- 

aan nots!” Say it with wartime advertising to-coast coverage ...can carry your 
and especially wartime radio. For out- — wartime message into more homes per 
of-sight need never mean out-of-mind dollar than any other national medium. 


WARTIME GROWTH IN BLUE TIME SALES 


IN 1942 ; 

Sponsors spent 22.7% 
more on the Blue nt ” 
than in 1941. Here are 


percentage gains by 4 

quarters. ; 
And the trend is still trend- 
ing! This February, BLUE 
evening commercial quar- 
ter hours numbered 70 
against 53 a year before. 
In that period, the BLUE 
was the ONLY network to 


gain in total commercial 


quarter hours. 
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Thirteen Mistakes 
‘To Avoid in Your 


Post-War Planning 


Business as a whole is untrained in the skills required for intelli- 


gent long-range planning. As in every other operation, however. 


there is a technique for doing it, and it’s fully as important to 


understand the pitfalls as it is to analyze the positive objectives. 


BY 


BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization 


New York City 


T no longer is unpatriotic to do 

post-war planning. The President 

and Vice-President are talking it, 

a Senate Committee is working on 
it and hundreds of business associa- 
tions are thinking about it. 

This doesn’t mean that the win-the- 
war spirit has subsided, nor that the 
nation feels that the war already has 
been won—it hasn't, by any means 
but it does mean that we have begun 
to realize that, in the matter of plan- 
ning to maintain full-scale employ- 
ment after the war, we may again 
be on the losing side with “too little 
and too late’’ unless we start without 
further delay. 

If the pendulum, in true American 
style, overswings the mark on the side 
of planning, it is possible that post- 
war planning may become a sort of 
national business fad, an _ industrial 
“pastime” in which every company 
engages willy-nilly, simply because 
“everbody’s doing it.” 

Such a widespread indulgence in 
what might easily turn out to be point- 
less activity under the name of post- 
war planning is almost as much to be 
avoided as a complete failure to plan 
ahead. 

The purpose of this article is to 
point out a few of the common mis- 
takes which are being made, or which 
seem about to be made, by those 
businesses which are just now getting 
under way with their post-war plan- 
ning activities—and to give some 
“Don'ts” for avoiding them. 

Before listing the mistakes, let’s de- 
fine the term: Post-War Planning, 
basically, is not a wew function in busi- 
ness. It is merely the application of 
long-range business planning to the 
larger problems of converting a war 
[36] 
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economy into a peacetime economy. 

Government and industry, as well 
as individual businesses, have been 
lax and negligent about long-range 
planning. Businessmen, particularly, 
have been slow to recognize the need 
for it and still more laggard in ac- 
cepting responsibility for planning 
ahead as a means of keeping the 
whole economic machine in balance. 

With the widespread constructive 
interest which has been aroused in 
postwar planning, it will be unfortu- 
nate for the whole effort if mumerous 
companies get started off “on the 
wrong foot’ and run into needless 
early discouragements. 

From my observation, there seem to 
be thirteen major mistakes being made, 
or likely to be made. As an aid in 
avoiding these rather common errors, 
there are listed below _ thirteen 
“Don’ts” which, if observed, should 
prevent false starts, save time and 
money and result in a plan that really 
meets the company’s needs and is a 
real contribution to national prosperity 
after the war. 


1. Don’t Start on Post-War Plan- 
ning Unless and Until Your Top 
Executives Are “Sold” on It: 
The decision to engage in post-war 

planning is a top-management policy 

decision. If it is necessary to sell the 
decision “up the line,”” and the top 
executives give assent grudgingly or 
half-heartedly, you can expect future 
trouble in the form of reluctant budget 
approvals and lack of sympathetic 
understanding of the time and amount 

of work required really to complete a 

good job of post-war planning. Being 

a long-range, wide-scope thinking job, 

post-war planning needs a sympathetic 


atmosphere and enthusiastic opera. 

tion to succeed. 

2. Don’t NIBBLE at the Post-Wa 
Planning Job. 


You can’t sample post-war p|anning 
to determine whether or not you Jif 
it! The final 25 pages of a report 
may not emerge for a year, but the 
aie likely to contain the usable ip. 
formation for which you have beep 
searching. You can’t determine by early 
sampling, what the final result will be 
Either do post-war planning or don’ 
do it. At all costs, avoid any half. 
doing of the job. Such procedure wil] 
waste thousands of dollars’ worth of 
time and money and produce nothing 
If you haven't the fasth to do the job, 
have courage not to start it! 


3. Don’t Try to Do the Job With. 
out Selling All Key People in 
Advance. 


More than any other job ever 
launched, post-war planning is an or- 
ganization-wide, cooperative endeavor. 
It is not enough for the staff enthusi- 
ast to sell the president and thus get 
line authority back of the project. All 
key people must be sold on the need, 
purpose, and practicabality of the proj- 
ect so that they genuinely want to 
make a personal contribution to the 
sum total result. Bulletins and letters 
and house-organ articles alone will 
not do the job. Use meetings, fol- 
lowed by open-forum question and 
answer and discussion sessions, plus 
personal selling of important but re. 
luctant individuals whose cooperation 
is essential to a successful plan. 


4. Don’t Give One Man the Full 
Post-War Planning Responsibil- 
ity, Without Giving Him Equal 
Authority. 

A staff man without line authority, 
will not be able to get the job done. 
First, he needs money—let him have 
a budget. Second, he needs internal 
cooperation. See that he gets it—and 
don’t rely on chance for this—build 
cooperation into the organization plan. 
Third, he may require outside aid and 
information; both his budget and his 
authority should permit a reasonable 
amount of leeway in this direction. 


5. Don’t Make Your Initial Assig™ 
ments Too Specific. 

No man, at the beginning of 3 
company post-war planning projec, 
can envision all of the paths which 
must be explored or all of the topic 
which must be examined. Almost every 
business man sees the job too small, 
views it at first with too limited 4 
vision, too narrow a view. Therefore, 
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it is wise to keep the initial assign- 
ments general. Set up objectives, yes, 
but keep them broad and not too 


specific. This encourages all cooperat- 
ing thinkers to scan the horizon in 
many directions. Remember, this is a 
job of exploration, of thinking “big,” 
of letting imaginations range free. 
Don't limit the thinking horizons of 
your post-war groups by restrictive 
limitations or overly-definite assign- 
ments at the outset. There will come a 
day when you can make definitive blue 
prints—but don’t do it in the begin- 
ning. 


6. Don’t Search Afield for the Per- 
fect “Place to Start.” 

Post-war planning, like charity, be- 
gins at home. Start ‘where you are, 
with what you have,” realizing that 
you first must get a clear, cross-section 
picture of where you have been and 
where you are now—before you try 
to decide and visualize where you are 
going. (Surprisingly few companies 
have any trustworthy record of “where 
they have been.’ This historical rec- 
ord almost always needs to be built 
and it seldom shows what you expect.) 


7. Don’t Draw New Road Maps for 
Old, Travelled Routes. 


In other words, don’t start from 


Adam and Eve. Others have traversed 
the early steps of this job. Start your 
project where others have left off, if 
you can. Build on the work already 
done by your trade association, the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, or any one of several 
dozen others who have done excellent 
pioneer work. 


8. Don’t Set Your Sights on Solely 

Selfish Goals. 

Post-war planning, in many com- 
panies, is as essential as staying-in- 
business insurance. Such companies 
must plan now to survive in a great 
after - the - war competitive battle. 


Others plan ahead now for many other 


reasons: to maintain volume, regain 
lost distribution, reestablish neglected 
markets, utilize huge war plants and 
equipment, capitalize on new processes, 
or introduce new materials and prod- 


ucts. But, basically, all business is 


planning ahead now to maintain full- 


scale employment in private industry 
as the only alternative 


after the war 
to a totalitarian regime with the so- 
cialization of all industry. In short, 


business must provide employment, or 


Government will do so. This Democ- 


racy will never again permit another 


Metropolitan Moments ... . . . by Wisdom 
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“‘Our Meals May Not Be Quite So Square... 
~ But Ration Points Will Keep Them Fair!” 


Our entire distilling facilities are now devoted to war production. But rationed 
America will be glad to know that Calvert laid away, during peacetime years, large 
reserves of rare, selected stocks. Of these now irreplaceable reserves, the very cream 
was set aside for Calvert Reserve. Refined to a magnificent lightness, Calvert Reserve 
is—and will continue to be—the “finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve...should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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1929-1937. Each business in making 
its private plans must keep in the 
background of its thinking this im. 
portant public objective of full em. 
ployment. 


9. Don’t Tie Your Plans to 7 rangi. 
tory Headlines. 


Every dramatic new technical de. 
velopment, every speech with a fresh 
angle, sets going a series of new Spaper 
headlines lacking technical accuracy, 
“Cargo Planes to Displace Rail Freight 
After War;” “Sees Plastics Replacing 
Steel in Skyscrapers.” Don’t tie your 
post-war planning to these half-baked 
stories. Rather, base plans on careful 
research from authoritative sources. 
Many of the best ‘‘guesstimates” of 
today will be badly out-of-line to. 
morrow, but plans based on headlines 
and hearsay are worse than none. 


10. Don’t Close Your Mind—Nor 
the Ballot-Boxes — Until the 
Votes Are All In. 


Don't permit your planners to close 
their minds or pass final or even 
tentative judgment on any plan, sug. 
gestion or idea—while your planning 
project is still in the idea-gathering 
stages. Suspend all judgments, be hos. 
pitable to all suggestions. Otherwise, 
the sources of inspirataion and ideas 
will dry up almost instantly. In this 


_ stage, the great problem is to get timid 


ideas out of hiding and into the com- 
mon pool. This calls for coaxing and 
kind treatment for every brain-child 
regardless of what it looks like or who 
its parent 1s. 


11. Don’t Freeze Your Conclusions 
Too Soon. 


Keep your final plans fluid as long 
as you can. Conditions change every 
week, sometimes every day—and the 
forces affecting your future plans are, 
themselves, in a state of constant flux. 
Unless your plans, like the U. S. Con- 
stitution, provide well-defined means 
for revision, they may soon be out-ol- 
step with the times. This can happen 
in a few months under today’s rapidly- 
shifting conditions. This need not dis 
courage the making of plans, merely 
the final freezing of them into um 
changeable forms. 


12. Don’t Stake Your Future on 4 
Single Plan. 


No group of planners counts 0M 
any one plan being 100% right. 
Rather they list the probable causes 1 


| the order of the likelihood of theit 


occurrence. Then they set-up alterna 
tive plans suitable for each foreseeable 
eventuality. This is the wisest cours 
in all post-war planning—not to & 
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ect to emerge as the infallible seer, 
but to make practical, common-sense, 
businesslike plans to cover the full 
ange of major possibilities. On this 
basis, everyday business executives can 
make plans which are so flexible and 
lective that they will meet adequately 
almost any change in the eventual sit- 
yation. 


13. Don’t Keep Your Planning Ac- 
tivity a Secret from Your Em- 
ployes. 


Employes, in many cases, are as 
much interested in post-war planning 
as are their employers. And the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ 
survey showed that workers want busi- 
ness to start its post-war planning 
now. Wise employers, therefore, are 
announcing to their employes that 
their company is starting, or is en- 
gaged in, post-war planning. Details 
ae not needed — and _ probably 
wouldn't be read or understood, but 
employes do like to see the company’s 
post-war planning objectives in print, 
especially when they include objectives 
in which the employes have a common 
interest. Such as: “To keep our big 
plants running with full employment 
after the war.” Or “To re-employ our 
employes in the service and give jobs 
to all our present workers who want 
to continue work.”’ Frequent follow-up 
atticles in plant newspapers, on bul- 
letin boards, in pay envelopes will do 
much to bolster morale, engender 
loyalty and cut down present employe 
turn-over. These benefits alone, in 
many plants, will repay half the cost 
of the post-war planning activity. 

As you read this list of thirteen 
“Don'ts” for post-war planners, you 
will be struck with the fact that there 
are no really new thoughts in the en- 
tire list. Each “Don’t” is a bit of time- 
tested common-sense, applied here to 
anew and unfamiliar activity; viz, 
long-range business planning for a 
specific post-war emergency. 

In fact, every business engaging in 
post-war planning will do a better 
job and do it at less cost, if they will 
approach the task, not as something 
new and mysterious, but as merely the 
application of well-tested business 
skills to new purposes. 

Business always has planned—not 
80 far ahead as it should, nor so scien- 
tifcally as it should, nor perhaps with 
the deep sense of social responsi- 
bility which it owed to the community 
and the nation—but nevertheless the 
function of planning, as a part of 
Management's job, is not new. The job 
now facing us is to plan further ahead, 


a on the basis of more accurate 
acts, and with sounder judgment and 
Steater wisdom and a keener sense 
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of the fact that we are, after all, but 
trustees of the facilities of produc- 
tion. In short, the objective is new— 
yes, and more worthwhile than any 
we have heretofore planned for. But 
the talents needed for this planning 
are old and need only a little expand- 
ing, a little raising of our sights, a 
little “‘unselfing’—and lo! we shall 
find ourselves quite competent for this 
new task. 


This is the 12th in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S Post-War Planning series. 
For a complete list of the previous 
articles, see page 76. 


New Goodrich Appointments 

W. S. Richardson, general manager, 
Industrial Products Sales Division, B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., an- 
nounce the following appointments: 

Chester F. Conner, merchandise 
manager, Jay E. Miller, sales promo- 
tion manager, and Harold F. Mosher, 
manager, Special Industrial Merchan- 
dise. 

Mr. Conner is on the staff of ad- 
visers in the Office of the Rubber Di- 
rector, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Mosh- 
er has been in Koroseal sales for the 
past year; Mr. Miller previously has 
been in charge of drug advertising. 
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...- AS CONSTANT 
AS THE TIDES... 


With point rationing in effect, 
established brand names acquire new 


Housewives hesitate to use up 


precious ration points for goods of 
unknown quality. 


The familiar brands which they 
prefer cost them no more —in ration 
points—than brands without prestige. 


Today as never before people look 
to newspapers—war news, 
news, 


world 
government news — changes 


in living conditions, taxes, price ceil- 
ings, rationing. 


This influence — as constant as the 
tides — is at your service now to help 
you take full advantage of the market 
situation that exists today. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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It's April First, and no fooling! 
. = 6 


April, by the way, is the month we 
who burn oil have been living for .. . 
the month when a friendly sun climbs 
higher and higher in the sky, to warm 
our bodies and warm our hearts in its 
soothing glow . . . the month when 
burgeoning trees and plants open their 
eyes after a long Winter's nap, to re- 
mind us that life and living should be 
the goal of man, and not death and 
killing. 

+ -* & 

Before I forget it, here is something 
for the packers of Chicken-of-the-Sea 
to think about . . . a parody by Col. 
Stoopnagle: ‘The best tunas of all 
come from Carnegie Hall.” 

. 6 * 


It isn’t important, but the Hall 
should be pronounced ‘‘Car-NEG-ie,” 
after Andrew, and not “CAR-ne-gie,”’ 
after Dale. The clan is fussy that 
way. 

* * * 

Elliott-Lewis Co. heads a little news- 
paper ad: “Insulation, Please.” Hope 
you like parodies as much as I do. 

x * * 

Beau Beals offers a slogan for the 
Boyertown Casket Co.’s main product: 
“Not a coffin—a casket.” 

ok ok * 

KYW ’s Leroy Miller, billed as Pub- 
lic Alarm-Clock No. 1, is a very hu- 
man guy. The other morning, he 
played a record which was below the 
standard of his Musical Clock pro- 
gram. Hearing it for the first time 
himself, he said: ‘Sorry, Family, that 
tune is not for us. It has just made 
a one-night stand.” And with that, 
he threw it on the floor and you could 
hear the pieces fly all over the studio. 
There is courage worthy of emulation. 

* * * 

If, some day, Mr. Roosevelt should 
decide that he would rather write than 
be President, here’s a book-title for 
him: “Delirious Decade.” 

* * & 

“Come on, Grandpop, we need you” 
was a nice headline on an Edw. G. 
Budd advertisement in the Philadel- 
phia newspapers. 

* * & 

Emily Bates was a little, old, dried- 

up sweetheart who taught me English 
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in the Chester (Pa.) High School. She 
had her white hair drawn straight back 
into a taut little knot at the back, and 
a good gust of wind would have lifted 
her into the next county. But she had 
a way of making things stick in the 
mind, and I have blessed her for it 
in my mature years. One of her say- 
ings fits a couple of agency-heads I 
know: “An empty wagon makes the 
most noise.”’ 
* * * 

Slogan for Wrigley’s: ‘‘The man be- 
hind the gun is the man behind the 
gum.” 

* * * 

Sometimes, however, we should 
have the courage to be corny. It makes 
the great mass of our people feel so 
much at home. Be clever and you will 
be lonesome. That's why the brightest 
magazines have the smallest circula- 
tions. 

* * * 

Sterling Salt has a new advertising 
character called ‘‘Salty.’’ I would have 
picked a female character called “Flo” 
. .. the thing you want a table-salt to 
do in damp weather. 

“2 

Sophisticates like Leslie Howard and 
Kip Fadiman pronounce it “DECK- 
a-dent,” but the dictionaries insist it’s 
“de-KAY-dent.” 

* * * 

I have the profoundest respect for 
Time magazine, but I often find my- 
self at variance with the movies listed 
as Current & Choice. For instance, I 
thought these oldies, “George Wash- 
ington Slept Here” and “Now, Voy- 
ager,” were definitely B-pictures, over- 
ballyhooed. 

* * ¥ 

If I were a firm that had converted 
100% to war production, I would lay 
off the flag-waving and talk product 
until I was blue in the face. Any plant 
worthy of mentioning is doing what- 
ever it can for victory, and I would 
rather be known as the maker of the 
best widgets or washing-machines or 
whatever, than as the firm that won the 
war, when the shooting is all over. 

Se 

As I type this, a voice coming up- 
stairs from the Vaseline Hair Tonic 
program is saying: ‘Remember 
Ladies, this is no time to let your hair 
down!” Pretty cute. 


Suggested title for a column in ap 
aviation publication: “The Wind Tun. 
nel.” 


* * * 


Name for a 
“Snackaroon.”’ 
* * * 
Pedantic Dep't: “Part of proceeds 
go to a war-charity.”—Marylanc Glass 
Corp. It do, eh? 


* * * 


cocoanut ookie: 


W. R. Heins is second vicc-presi- 
dent of the First Bank & Trust Co., of 
South Bend, Ind. Ah, yes. As the 
Britisher said: ““The banks of the Wa- 
bash.” 


x * x 
What ever happened to that Russian 
documentary war-film, “Moscow 


Fights Back?’’ It was shown for a 
short time in Manhattan and then, ap- 
parently, withdrawn. Too grim for 
public consumption ? 

* 6 «@ 


There is a certain type of advertiser 
who never learns. He assumes that, be. 
cause he pays for the ad, he has the 
license to louse it up. Creative men, 
like elephants, never forget. They have 
a mental catalog of mental reserva. 
tions. 

They will go all-out for the adver- 
tiser who will give them a little lee- 
way, but instinctively give less than 
their best to the smarty-pants customer. 
And, to an old hand in the business, 
the finished product reveals the differ- 
ence between pampering . . . and tam- 
pering. 

* * * 

Tomorrow, I am scheduled to give 
a pint of blood to the American Red 
Cross. Hope it doesn’t give any of our 
boys hay-fever! 

* * © 

A. C. Sparkplug’s Sumner Howard 
thinks critics and cynics are numerous 
and irritating in today’s efforts. He 
recalls that history has forgotten the 
man who merely criticized the mouse- 
trap, but that the world beat a path to 
the door of the man who built a better 
one. 

x * * 


“Why Meat Must be Rationed by 
Quentin Reynolds,” read an unpunctu- 
ated blurb on a Collier’s cover. Last 
time I saw Quentin, he looked 4s 
though he were in no danger of starv- 
ing. 

* * * 

Name for a brand of shoes: ‘Foot 
Prince.” 

x * * 

I found it hard to write a serious 
headline for “Yankee” Tools so long 
as this frivolous one was driving me 
to insomnia: “What tools these "Yank- 
ees’ be!” 


T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Tremco Shows Inside Employes 


How Their Jobs Help Build Sales 


A training course for factory and office workers is showing em- 


ployes of this Cleveland firm where their work fits into the larger 


objectives of the corporate family—how efficiency on their part 


helps to make and keep satisfied customers. 


ETTER understanding of the 

inter-dependence existing be- 

tween salaried people in home 

office and factory, and the sales- 
men representing customers in the field 
has been the objective of a program 
instituted almost a year ago by Ronald 
Brown, sales manager, the Tremco 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland and To- 
ronto. The company manufactures in- 
dustrial roofing materials, waterproof- 
ing and glazing compounds, paints and 
allied products. 

In effect, Mr. Brown continues to 
break down the distance between the 
accounting clerk or production worker 
and the salesman whose orders make 
factory wheels hum and accounting 
machines click at the home plants. 


Personnel Gap Is Bridged 


To accomplish this, he instituted a 
training course for plant and office 
people (conducted weekly), and at the 
same time stepped-up those phases of 
field training that make salesmen con- 
scious of their responsibility to people 
at the home bases. The result is the 
mutual understanding of teamwork 
necessary for salesmen, and office and 
factory personnel which will enable 
them to serve customers best. The eye- 
opener for offiice-factory people is as 
carefully planned and operated as is 
the sales training program which costs 
the company $1,200 for every sales- 
man who completes it. 

The curriculum for office and fac- 
tory goes farther than merely to build 
better understanding for increased sales 
and improved service. It reveals the 
company operations as a whole, en- 
lightens the students on activities be- 
yond their own departments and, in 
consequence, constitutes excellent 
trainis r for advancement. “No person 
's promoted for just doing his job 
well,” Mr. Brown believes. “He must 
contrisute beyond that to get ahead. 
And ‘he can contribute only if he has 

‘dge and understanding.” 
course starts with the broad 
“What is Our Business?” Fac- 
ple are taught how field men 
uurces of sales, either through 
ance work or new construction. 
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They learn how the Tremco salesman 
works with the building owner, the 
contractor, or both, as an expert on ap- 
plication of company products to the 
maintenance of structures, new or old. 
They learn to respect his technical 
knowledge and judgment. They find 
that contractors often ask the Tremco 
representative to write the specifica- 
tions needed for a job. Consequently, 
their minds are opened to life in the 
field; the hours, the constant alertness, 
the accomplishments and the disap- 
pointments, the planning, and the up- 
sets and what causes them. They get a 
true picture of that hitherto mythical 
person whose name appears on a sales 
report which may have arrived a day 
late when a salesman was on a hot 
lead, or when his car was stuck in a 
cross-roads garage while customers and 
prospects, as well as clerk, waited. 

Beyond that, they find out what 
company products do for the customer. 
They learn about different types of 
roofs, the ABC’s of interior and ex- 
terior painting, principles of caulking, 
painting, glazing—in general the lore 
of saving the surface while safeguard- 
ing a building's contents by sealing it 
against the weather. They learn who 
buys from Tremco, and ‘why buy 
from Tremco.”’ The instruction in the 
latter case goes all the way through 
from proofs of product quality to typi- 
cal surveys of a customer's needs and 
demonstrations of how those needs 
were filled, whether through the cus 
tomer’s maintenance department or 
through the contractor who is selected 
by Tremco at the customer’s request. 
Such enlightenment about operations 
in the great beyond of Alberta or Mis- 
souri goes far, Mr. Brown has learned, 
to personalize the products, their sales, 
their service and the over-all job of 
maintenance rendered by home office 
and field men to actual people. Cus- 
tomers and salesmen become more 
than just names in a ledger or stencils 
on a shipment. 

Slide films, blackboard talks and text 
taken from the sales. manual constitute 
the backbone of the course. Mr. Brown 
finds that a question period gets ex- 
cellent response, therefore is used reg- 
ularly. The advertising and sales pro- 


“Fifteen years with Tremeco, and _ still 
plenty to learn,” says Ronald Brown, 
sales manager, Tremco Manufacturing 
Co. He is the man behind the Cleveland 
company’s new employe training program. 


motion departments are integrated into 
the course, which gives another oppor- 
tunity for two-way views, since heads 
of these departments took the field 
training sales course along with the 
salesmen, and are familiar with fac- 
tory operations as well. 


Errors Are Minimized 


Mr. Brown avers that no organization 
from the beginning of time has been 
perfect and that his own is no excep- 
tion. A mistake in pasting labels in 
the factory cost one of his salesmen a 
good customer, once. Since then, the 
label pasters realize their responsibility 
to the customer and to the team on 
which they are playing. They know 
that an error, even that far along in the 
operation, can offset the work of ad- 
vertising, sales, credits, accounting— 
everything, including possibility of di- 
rect loss to the customer if his job is 
de-railed and put off-schedule. This 
might well happen since in mainte- 
nance work a job may be scheduled 
for starting and completing between 
noon Saturday and the customer's 
opening hours on Monday. 

While the course is not intended to 
make expert maintenance people out 
of the home-office force which has its 
own special and important duties, they 
learn first principles of types of work 
on which Tremco products are used: 
standards, types of surfaces, factors in- 
fluencing application such as weather, 
time and labor. And the course re- 
veals the end results in terms of safe- 
guarding a structure or making it more 
usable. For example, the principle of 
light reflectivity is considered in the 
case of interior painting. 


Just to Remind 
Our Readers 


Publication date of the 


1943 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


has been changed, as previously 


announced, to 


MAY 10 


* 


This means that publication schedules 
for April and May have been switched. 
Publication dates for April are the Ist 
and the 15th; for May, the 1st, 10th 
and 20th. 


Technical knowledge of the field 
man to get these results is a frequently 
recurring theme. Often a dramatic in- 
cident drives home the point, as in the 
case of a factory whose aisles were 
laid with steel flooring which the man- 
agement thought necessary to carry 
heavy trucking operations through the 
runways. In the early phases of the 
scrap drive a Tremco salesman dem- 
onstrated the practicability of replacing 
the steel floor with compounds that 
not only freed tons of steel for scrap, 
but also cut down factory trucking 
noises. Such incidents drive home to 
employes and customers the company’s 
oft-repeated text, ‘You can’t buy ex- 
perience by the barrel.” And the sales- 
man is equally well aware that the 
home office is the “place you go for 
help,”’ according to Mr. Brown, ‘‘rath- 
er than the place that’s checking-up on 
you all the time.” He considers a sales 
manager as a liaison officer, interpret- 
ing both ways. 


“Little Things” Are Stressed 


‘Even sales accounting,’’ Mr. Brown 
says, “can be conducive of sales when 
the clerk has the over-all picture and 
is not merely looking for deficiencies 
or errors.’ He maintains that home 
ofice work by people who have the 
customer and field viewpoint furnishes 
countless opportunities to help the 
salesman check up on himself. He 
is constantly on the alert to call to the 
attention of office, factory and sales 
people the “‘little things” that can make 
a customer unusually well satisfied or 
unhappy even though the time and 
specifications checked out to the letter. 
“It’s the completed job that counts,” 
he says, “in every detail,” citing the 
instance of an industrial company that 
wrote, after the job was finished, ‘we 
could have bought materials just as 
good as yours for about one-third the 
cost... The job had been completed 
and paid for. Yet Mr. Brown went to 
such lengths to prove that the job 
would have cost more, had it not been 
handled in a certain way by the Trem- 
co representative, that the customer 
eventually wrote a letter of apology 
and commendation. 

It is this type of complete follow- 
through in customer relations that Mr. 
Brown is instilling into inter-depatt- 
mental operations with particular ref- 
erence to tearing down the wall be- 
tween the sales force and their co- 
workers in the factory and offices. It 
is a philosophy that is widely applic- 
able—whether to a laundry with two 
driver-salesmen, two people in the of- 
fice and five in the plant, or to the 
biggest corporation doing business 
through salesmen with consumers of 
its products. 
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“Detroit Is Turning Out More 
Combat Munitions Than Any Other 
Industrial Area in the World” 


Office of War Information Report, February, 1943 


When Detroit was first described as the Arsenal of Democracy, the phrase was largely 
one of aspiration; today it wears this accolade by virtue of actual performance. Below 
are listed the names of some but not all of the products being produced at the rate of 
$1,000,000 worth hourly, that make Detroit a name feared in Berlin, Tokio, Rome. 


Important Contributions to Democracy’s Arsenal 


AIRPLANES 

Consolidated B-24 Liberator heavy bomber 
(sub-assemblies and complete jobs) 

Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress heavy bomber 
(sub-assemblies) 

Martin B-26 Marauder medium bomber 
(assemblies) 

North American B-25 Mitchell medium bomber 
(assemblies) 

Republic P-47 Thunderbolt Army fighter 
(assemblies) 

Douglas A-20 Havoc light bomber 
(assemblies) 

Vought-Sikorsky F4U Navy fighter 
(assemblies) 

Vought-Sikorsky SO2U Navy scout-observa- 
tion (assemblies) 

Vultee Vengeance Navy dive bombers 
(assemblies) 

Stinson L-5 Sentinel liaison planes (complete) 

Stinson Reliant navigation trainers (complete) 


ENGINES 

Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp 2,000 horse- 
power (complete) 

Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp 1,250 horse- 
power (complete) 

Rolls-Royce Merlin aircraft engines (com- 
plete) 

Wright Whirlwind for tanks and training 
planes (complete) 


Continental engines for tanks and trainers 
(complete) 


Ford V-8 engines for tanks (complete) 


General Motors Diesels for tanks and boats 
(complete) 


Packard Marine engines for PT boats (com- 
plete) 


Allison V-1710 aircraft engines (parts) 
Wright Cyclone 1,750-h.p. for planes (parts) 
Wright Cyclone 1,200-h.p. for planes (parts) 


Wright Duplex Cyclone 2,200-h.p. for planes 
(parts) 


TANKS 


M-4 medium tank, Gen. Sherman 
M-5 light tank, Honey 

M-7 tank destroyer, Priest 

M-10 tank destroyer 


GUNS 

20-mm Oerlikon anti-aircraft 
40-mm Bofors anti-aircraft 
90-mm anti-aircraft (parts) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gas masks 

Airplane flight instruments 
Naval ship gyro compasses 
Anti-aircraft detectors 
Troop-carrying gliders 

Air raid sirens 

Jeeps 

Trucks and half-tracs 


In this great arsenal, The Detroit News, with the greatest circulation in its 73-year 
history, reaches 63.8% of all city zone homes taking any newspaper regularly, 


The 


WEEKDAYS: 381,971 
New York: I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


SUNDAYS: 461,793 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


Who is Sit Frederick 


Puckle ? 


BEFORE MARCH 11, very few people 
in this country had ever heard of the 
man. But that night, the name of 
Puckle was known to millions of Ameri- 
cans—specifically, to those millions who 
regularly listen to the March of Time, 
who call this newsprogram the “radio 
event of the week.” 


/ 


JIL _Pickie? f 
(sa rt ety PUKE) 
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WE PICKED PUCKLE to headline this 
ad, partly because the name is unusual, 
but mainly because his appearance on 
the MOT is typical of the unusual way 
in which the March of Time reports 

news and makes news. 


SIR FREDERICK HALE PUCKKE is 
director of Information for the Gov- 
ernment of India. Arriving in America 
less than a week before the broadcast 
of March 11, Sir Frederick brought to 
MOT listeners an exclusive, authori- 
tative, vivid, first-hand account of the 
world-significant situation in India. 


/ 


DURING THIS SAME broadcast, MOT 
listeners also heard a personal report 
from Senator Truman (his second ap- 
pearance on the MOT) on the nation’s 
war effort; the personal story of TIME 
correspondent Harry Zinder, telling of 
his adventures on-the-spot with the 
British Eighth Army in Africa; two 
new songs of the war, broadcast for the 
first time anywhere. 


THESE ARE typically unusual MOT 
features. If you have been missing this 
“great public service” (we are quoting 
listeners), why don’t you start tuning in 
Thursday evenings—and see what you’ve 
been missing? Latest C.A.B. rating 21.1! 


THE MARCH OF TIME 


Sponsored by the editors of 


TIME 


beamed to 23,000,000 radios of 


THE NBC NETWORK 
THURS. 10:30 P. M., EWT 


Rebroadcast by short wave 
each week to Europe, Asia, 
Australia, and Latin America. 
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Courtesy of the Jam Handy Organization 


To simplify the pre-approach in getting wartime printing orders, Miehle has devised 


this easy-to-check case history chart. 


It’s a perpetual record of potential business, 


Shows Printers How Graphic Arts 
Can Support Wartime “Drives” 


Through a new film, “Printing for Victory,” and a set of portfolios 
embodying hundreds of samples, Miehle Printing Press and Mfg. 


Co. is disseminating a multiplicity of practical ideas through which 


printers can create forceful literature to help war causes. 


OOKLETS, circulars, posters, 

house magazines, and other 

printed material are being used, 

on a large scale, to promote the 
war program. Printing is doing a 
particularly effective job in improving 
employe morale and in stepping up 
production in war plants. 

But not all the 40,000 printers in 
the U. S. have been sharing in this 
new type of business. Few indeed have 
recognized the potentialities of the 
contribution which can be made by 
printing in the present emergency. 

One company that has recognized 
those potentialities is the Miehle Print- 
ing Press & Mfg. Co., Chicago. It has 
just begun a project which should be 
of inestimable value to the nation’s 
printers. The object of the project is 
the awakening of printers and lithog- 
raphers to the role they may play in 
winning the war. Miehle is doing this 
through the establishment of a set of 
portfolios, which constitutes a compre- 
hensive library of reference material, 
with over 500 printed specimens from 
280 companies. 

The library was introduced to the 
printing world on March 9, in New 
York City, at a luncheon meeting of 
the Associated Printing Salesmen and 
the New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation. The group was addressed by 
Douglas Meldrum, Advertising Coun- 


cil, Inc., who explained what the Ad- 
vertising Council is, and what it can 
do for the printing field in aiding its 
members to help their clients to co- 
operate in any of the 60 war cam- 
paigns sponsored by the Government. 

“Printing for Victory,” a sound 
slide-film produced by Miehle, was 
shown for the first time at the meeting. 
Prepared with the assistance of the 
Jam Handy Organization, the film not 
only dramatizes the overall wartime 
role of printing, but shows printers the 
specific steps to be taken in getting 
orders to keep their staffs busy under 
present conditions. 

While most of the larger advertisers 
in this country are aware of the facili- 
ties of the Advertising Council and 
the work it is doing in coordinating 
the efforts of business and Govern- 
ment, many of the nation’s 40,000 
printers are unaware that these facil- 
ities are theirs for the asking. More- 
over, as Mr. Meldrum pointed out in 
his address, they have not known how 
to help their clients, who hav« been 
groping in the dark for themes. For 
these printers, it should be good news 
that the Advertising Council stands 
ready to provide suggestions and 
even to arrange meetings wit! the 
proper officials in Washingto 
enable advertisers to tie in 
paigns with any of the p 
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which are now definitely under way. 

“Advertising and printing have the 
organized channels already established 
for reaching the American people,” 
said Mr. Meldrum. “. . . The problem 
which remains is to keep those chan- 
nels flowing with the information 
American people need to help direct 
their efforts to Victory.” 

The film, ‘Printing for Victory,” is 
available with complete sets of the 12- 
volume Miehle “Wartime Printing Li- 
brary’ for regional meetings of Graph- 
ic Arts groups. The points the film 
stresses to printers are: 

1. Learn for yourselves what the 
Government's basic wartime advertis- 
ing objectives are. 

2. Persuade every possible user of 
printing to coordinate his advertising 
with these Government objectives. 

3. Do your best to see that every 
piece of printed matter carries a patri- 
otic message to the American people. 


Information Well Organized 


Subjects covered in the “‘Library”’ 
are: The War Production Drive— 
What It Is; Employe Annual Reports; 
Employe House Magazines; Special 
Printed Advertising; Conservation in 
Industry; Conservation — Consumer 
Products and Services; Salvage; Gov- 
ernment War Finance; Nutrition; Ci- 
vilian Defense; and National Morale. 

Under each topic there is a state- 
ment of government objectives with 
respect to one of its wartime cam- 
paigns; an outline of the government 
Organization charged with the respon- 
sibility of establishing policy and pro- 
moting the campaign; specific sources 
of background material; suggestions 
as to how printing and lithography 
can be used in connection with the 
campaign; specimens of source mate- 
rial which can be obtained from the 
Government and elsewhere; and speci- 
mens of material collected from pri- 
vate industry, showing how advertisers 
already are cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment. The list of companies fur- 
nishing material is extensive: 500 
specimens from 280 companies—from 
Allis-Chalmers, Mfg. Co., and the 
Aluminum Co. of America, to Wolver- 
ine Supply & Mfg. Co., and Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp. 

Onc of the most valuable features 
of the film. “Printing for Victory,” is 
its illustration of the use of a graphic 
_case history.” The film shows a print- 
ing salesman using a chart he appar- 
ently has prepared, listing his custorn- 
ets at one side, with the names of 
seven Government-inspired projects at 
the top, each suggested by the “Miehle 
Libr. -’ On his desk is one of the 

War Production” volumes, spread 
Open ‘0 show copies of the house mag- 
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azines, Edison News, and Cleveland 
Crane Graphic. From the accompany- 
ing sound effects, one learns that after 
examining the copy of the Cleveland 
Crane Graphic, the salesman recalls 
that one of 47s customers, the Mag- 
nifico Co., faces the problem of in- 
creasing production; so he makes a 
check in the ruled square in the ‘“War 
Production” column for that firm; and 
writes ‘““‘E’ Award Program” in the 
“Comment” section of the ‘‘case his- 
tory.” Further study of the Miehle 
volume results in selling ideas for 
other clients, for printed advertising 
campaigns based on salvage and nu- 


trition themes. Though simple, the 
chart provides a means of market an- 
alysis applicable to the problems of 
practically any type of salesman. 

As Miehle explains, in “Printing’s 
Place in the War Effort,” the printing 
and lithographic plant is not adapted 
to conversion into a war production 
plant making actual munitions. But it 
can, and must, use its ingenuity and 
skill to assist, wherever possible, in 
the war program. ‘In this sense, the 
graphic arts, like many other indus- 
tries, can convert to war production. In 
so doing, printing and lithography will 
find their wartime justification.” 


in its history. 


There’s No Rationing 
Of PROGRESS! 


Pronounce it “rashuning” or “raytioning” or 
tw] 

anything you choose . .. you won't find it 

here on “activity”, the best yardstick by which 


you can measure a market. 


% Winston-Salem is busy! Industry is busy .. . 


on war orders... on civilian goods. 


% Agriculture is getting set for the biggest year 


% People are at work... at good wages... 


they can buy the things you have to sell! 


What more ean a sales or advertising 


manager ask of any market? 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


WMarsagomint 


Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


it 


Bani , i i246 make it Interesting 


Product 


Cabinet sitet 
? gc 


“Se ie Pekin 
So ant eee want oe 

Reader Surveys conducted over el emery 

a period of 8 vears enabled us 

to show comeetitive positions 

of products in the Small Town icbeeetemrc raat 


Market . . . and to give ad- 


vertisers and agencies inter- 
esting information on brand 


preferences and buying habits 


of GRIT Readers. Graphic Arts Victory Committee Publishes 


1943 data should be available Guide to Wartime Printing and Lithography 
late in June or the early part 


of July. Ask for whot you went. _One of the newest aids to printers and lithographers is the recently pub- 
lished “Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography,” compiled 
by the Graphic Arts Victory Committee, New York City. The 64-page, 
845” x 11", two-color book describes and classifies all public relations pro- 
jects which can be interpreted in terms of essential printing and it shows 
sales and advertising executives how printed promotion can be converted 
from peacetime practices to active contributions to Victory. 

Illustrated here are two typical double-page spreads taken from the Guide. 
The first (above) points out several ways in which printers can dramatize 
direct-mail material, particularly in connection with conventions. The 
second (below) analyzes the objectives of the campaign concerning redis- 
tribution of materials. 

In the case of each government project discussed, the Guide provides 
(1) a definition of the project; (2) the need for it; (3) how printed pro- 
motion can be tied in with the project; (4) the sources of government (and 
outside) information; (5) the material available; (6) hints on best prac- 
tices and things to avoid; and (7) case histories of outstanding current 
examples. 

The 14 major government projects discussed in the Guide include: ra- 
tioning, transportation, conservation, salvage, redistribution of materials, 
production drives, nutrition and health, manpower, anti-inflation, civilian 
defense, War Bonds and Stamps, morale, business clinics and security. 


Pontiac’s huge The Guide Book is available through local members of the Graphic Art- 
Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City, and is priced at 
WAR PLANTS $1.00 per copy. 
EXCEEDED 
REDISTRIBUTION ienietniioiaenmane 


$ Y 0 J 0 0 0, 000 Guide to Essential Wartime Printing 


LAST YEAR OF MATERIALS © and Lithography 
‘ ) 


_ What Every Advertising Mam Should Know About Promoting Redistribetion of Materials 


rolls totaled $9,108,000 — 
over 26% greater than a 
year ago. 


hae gpa oes HELPFUL HINTS : 
ALL-TIME HIGH SREerecte! SEES SE | ote SH 
IN HOME COVERAGE piranha a suiswtsners 


37,509 


| 
| 
January and February pay- = ° | ote =r no eee ook. 


werden ‘ 2 f 
DAILY PRESS eee 


PONTIAC « MICHIGAN 
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Arrested... for wasting a candybar wrapper / 


A STATUTORY order makes it a punishable 
offense in England to waste paper wantonly 
—even a candybar wrapper. In England every 
bit of waste paper must be disposed of through 
a buyer or collector. These drastic rules are 
required because pulp, from which paper is 
made, is vitally necessary in manufacturing 
explosives. 

Paper 7s shells, bombs and bullets! At the 
present time a large part of the United States 
production of paper pulp goes to nitrating 
plants where certain elements of the pulp are 
removed and formed into flakes or pellets, called 


nitrate cellulose. This material then becomes 
part of the finished explosive used in shells, 
bombs and bullets. 

To conserve paper pulp for military needs, 
the U. S. Government issued a directive cur- 
tailing paper production. 

It now becomes the patriotic duty of every 
industry, firm, and individual to dispose of 
waste paper only to collectors or buyers of 
waste paper. They will see to it that your waste 
paper gets to the proper places for reprocessing. 
It will be made into new paper to conserve pulp 
for the explosives needed to win this war. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 ® 


NEW YORK: 122 EAST 42nd ST. 


1943 


CHICAGO: 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES: 610 WEST 6th ST. 


On the Wartime Sales Front 


Victory Salesmen 


In the early part of 1942, 16 salesmen traveling more 
than 30 states for the National Candy Co., Consolidated 
Factories, St. Louis, Mo., were instructed to discontinue 
further travel over their territories and to return home. For 
the remainder of 1942, with the exception of one ten-day 
trip in September, the salesmen were at home with time 
on their hands. 


Although the company had decided to continue salaries, 
the sales organization soon began to show the strain of in- 
activity. The solution to this problem, devised by National 
Candy, is one that can be applied in many lines of busi- 
ness in other cities where a similar situation exists. 


Early last December the company decided to bring these 
salesmen into the St. Louis office for a sales meeting and 
to take the opportunity to discuss the situation with them 
in a body. The men, together with F. J. Mueller, general 
sales manager, and E. J. Reed, assistant sales manager, 
worked out a plan to offer the full time and services of 
the 16 salesmen to the Government. 


The men are now working with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Victory Fund Drive in their towns. 


One salesman in Illinois has been made Executive Sec- 
retary; ancther salesman in Minnesota was made City 
Chairman in his Committee; while another salesman in 
Arkansas was made County Director, with his headquar- 
ters office next to the mayor’s, located in the Chamber of 
Commerce building. A salesman in Texas was assigned 
to make a sales survey, a job in which he is very capable. 
In Kansas, a salesman was assigned to the job of super- 
vising various state districts and lining up committees. 


Each man knows and feels that he actually is doing an 
important work in helping to finance the war. Some of 
the men have sons in the Service and this is another rea- 
son for interest in their new jobs. 


The contacts these men now are making have opened a 
broad field for intelligent thinking and analysis of social 
and economic problems in their territories. They have 
become a part of the national and civic picture in their 
home towns. 


Kellogg Offers Courses in Nutrition 


A comprehensive “Food for Victory” program designed 
to help Kellogg men and women—and their families—to 
meet wartime food problems is announced by the Kel- 
logge Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Highlights of the program are: 

Instruction courses dealing with the operation of the 
point system of food rationing. 

Organization of cooking schools and demonstrations 
for housewives. 

Formation of neighborhood nutrition classes in coop- 
eration with the official American Red Cross Nutrition 
Program. 

The planning of lectures, movies, and demonstration 
shopping trips, related especially to the food selection and 
purchasing problems created by wartime rationing. 

Distribution of posters and literature giving up-to-the- 
minute information on purchasing and preparation of food. 
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The over-all program of information and educatio: is 
being directed by the staff of the company’s home 
nomics department. A written invitation has been 
to all Kellogg families to participate in the program 


War Baby By-Products 


Even orange juice has gone to war. Formerly, the 
handling of the by-products of the citrus industry was a 
salvage operation. Producers attempted to obtain a por- 
tion of production and handling costs from fruit of little 
commercial value which was a drag on the market be. 
cause of surplus conditions. Uncle Sam has created a 
new use for this surplus-concentrates 


Late in January the Government issued an order requir- 
ing that for every five boxes of oranges for shipment as 
fresh fruit, handlers in California and Arizona must set 
aside for the Government one box of fruit for conversion 
into concentrates. The purpose behind the order was to 
divert sufficient quantities of fresh fruit into processing 
channels to enable plants to operate at capacity in the 
production of concentrated juice, used both for Lend-Lease 
and for our own armed forces. The goal this year is 4,800- 
000 gallons of orange concentrates and 1,700,000 gallons 
of lemon. 


Meeting Via Magazine 


The National Association of Retail Grocers, Chicago, 
announces that the June issue of its monthly National Gro- 
cers’ Bulletin will be transformed into the ‘46th annual 
convention and exhibit in print.” 


The publication, featuring special sections and com- 
prising a wartime guide for the 50,000 members of the 
association, is a substitute for the annual convention and 
exhibit of food products which has been cancelled. 


Many phases of the food industry will be covered in 
the issue, including nutrition, manpower, production, equip- 
ment conservation, war retailing, labeling and containers. 


The Tale of the Raja, Angler and Pout 


A rose by any other name smells just the same, but a 
fish—by a different name, is much sweeter and more ac- 
ceptable, according to the newly formed Committee on 
Increased Utilization of Seafood Resources, Boston, Mass. 
Many fish including conger eel, the monk fish, and the 
unattractive skate fish now are having their names changed 
with full approval of the United States Government, in 
order to promote sale of available fish which in previous 
years have been little used by housewives. 


Take the saga of the Conger eel, told in a recent issue 
of the Wall Street Journal: The eel is not an eel at all— 
but a fish of eel-like appearance, from two to five feet long. 
It was a wall flower on all fish markets and stands, until 
it reverted back to its family name of pout, and became 
known as “the Ocean Pout.” To date over a half million 
pounds have gone across the counter under the new name. 


This example is typical. Since the skate became 
Raja, the monk, the Angler, and the Conger ec’, 
Ocean Pout, they’re enjoying an unheard of boom in sales. 
Maybe horse meat would meet with greater public accept 
ance if it were known as “Equus Caballus.” 
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THE BLACK MARKET 
IN MEAT 


as covered by 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The Chicago Sun 


Ages ago, through a great miracle, 

the multitudes were fed from five 

loaves and two fishes... Even The Chicago Sun was the first newspaper in 

then there were probably some who Chicago and one of the first in America to at- 

took more than their fair share. tack and expose the evils of the Black Market 
in meat. Our first article on this subject ap- 
peared on the front page of The Chicago Sun, 
January 13, 1943. 


Huge quantities of meat intended for our 
army, our navy and our allies, and for civilians 
(on a share-and-share-alike basis) are being 
diverted to satisfy the greed of unscrupulous 
operators and unpatriotic civilians. 


The Sun’s crusade against this growing evil 
has been applauded by livestock growers, by 
the meat packing industry, by patriotic retail- 
ers and by consumers. 


This crusade is typical of The Sun’s all- 
embracing editorial policy of supporting all 
measures which will in any way contribute 
to a speedier destruction of Axis powers. 


It is another reason why more and more 
morning readers, sickened by twisted news 
and isolationist editorials, are rallying to The 
Sun and finding comfort in its pages. 

All of which is helping smart advertisers 
realize that 

—it now takes two newspapers to cover 


the Chicago morning field 


—with The Chicago Sun alone you can 
THE CHICAGO SUN reach an important portion of America’s 
number two market at a remarkably low cost! 

CHICAGO’S MORNING TRUTHpaper 


'it1E BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: 
inta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle 
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““‘KSO Speeds 
Distribution for 
Wartime Spread” 


... Says Randall Klein 


As head of the Des Moines of- 
fice of Seavey & Flarsheim, 
food brokers, Randall Klein has 
had a hand in many successful 
Iowa sales promotions. On his 
recent introduction of Double- 
Mix, Mr. Klein reports: 


“Last October radio launched 
Double-Mix in Iowa—with 
daily mention on KSO’s home- 
economics program. 


“Thanks to effective broadcast- 
ing, Double-Mix is already es- 
tablished with thousands of 
Iowa families as the wartime 
spread that makes one pound 
of butter do the work of two. 


“Even in normal times, intro- 
ducing a new product is a 
tough test for any medium of 
advertising. In wartime, it’s 
even harder. So KSO and 
Helen Watts Schreiber can take 
a well-deserved bow for help- 
ing Double-Mix to obtain such 
wide distribution in so few 
months.” 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 
BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 
The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


AMiiated with Des Moines Register & Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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No “pep” talks, no quota-busting hurrah in Johnson’s “closed circuit” conference. 
pe} 


How S. C. Johnson Planned and 
Produced a Radio Sales Meeting 


Mixing entertainment and education on a “closed circuit” broad- 


cast, this Wisconsin company successfully transmitted to its men in 


the field new ideas for servicing war plants on finishing problems, 


thus saving days in time, and thousands of miles of travel. 


NDER wartime conditions the 

job of selling wax is vastly 

different from what it was dur- 

ing peacetime. Recognizing 
this, S. C. Johnson Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis., maker of Johnson’s wax, early 
this year wanted to hold, not just a 
sales meeting, but a conference of 
salesmen, to point out the high spots 
in the evolution of wartime selling 
and to tell salesmen what they can do 
to help win the war. 

In other years it has been the cus- 
tom to hold, some time in midwinter, 
one or more meetings of key men. It 
might be a single conference at the 
factory in Racine, or at a central point, 
such as Chicago. Divisional managers, 
branch managers, and sales representa- 
tives would come together for a day or 
two. Or, three or four regional con- 
ferences might be held, in the East, 
the Middle West and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

This year the Government is asking 
that rail and air travel be curtailed. 
Hotel accommodations are difficult. 
The pursuit of either type of program 
this year, the Johnson management 
felt, would not only have involved the 
overcoming of these problems, but 
would have violated the spirit of co- 
operation with the Government. Then, 
too, there was a desire to avoid the un- 
necessary waste of time. 


“As the situation now stands most 
of our men are not ‘salesmen,’ Wil- 
liam N. Connolly, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, told SM. 
“More than one-third of our plant fa- 
cilities are occupied with war work. 
Our men actually are ‘service men’ to 
the Government and to war industries. 
Many of them, men who previously 
spent their time selling through regu- 
lar channels of trade—grocery stores, 
department stores, hardware stores and 
so on—now are spending most of their 
time assisting production men and 
plant engineers in solving difficult fin- 
ish problems. 

“Instead of selling household waxes, 
a large percentage of our men are 0c- 
cupied exclusively with the problems 
of rust-inhibiting waxes for metals, 
water-repellent finishes for Army unt- 
form cloth and other textiles, carton- 
waterproofing waxes, rifle-bore cleaner 
for government arsenals, dubbing for 
soldiers’ boots and shoes, etc. We did 
not want to take them away from these 
jobs even for so short a period as two 
or three days.” 

With this situation in mind, a plan 
for a ‘‘closed circuit’’ broadcast (one 
which cannot be heard outside of the 
studio) was conceived. Through the 
cooperation of the National Broadcast: 
ing Co., the plan was worked out. 
NBC routed the program by wilt, 
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channeling it into 19 studios scattered 


throughout the U. S. and Canada. Key 
executives and salesmen gathered in 
these studios and listened to the broad- 
cast. 

The mechanics of this type of pro- 
ram proved to be comparatively sim- 
le. Johnson's advertising department 
collaborated with its advertising agen- 
gy, Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
Chicago, and Mr. Connolly took over 
the main burden of writing the script. 
Some parts of the broadcast originated 
in Chicago, others in Hollywood and 
New York City. With NBC in com- 
mand of all the details, Johnson and 
the advertising agency had only to pre- 
pare the script and arrange for the 
speakers. 


Music Punctuated Speeches 


“We wanted our program to be a 
serious, straightforward, concise pres- 
entation of the company’s policy for 
1943,”’ said Mr. Connolly, “but we did 
not want it to be a dull succession of 
speeches which might put our men to 
sleep. 

“We decided that a little music 
might be a good thing. And then it 
occurred to us that we could give the 
show variety and a change of pace by 
introducing some of our radio people 
from Hollywood. A combination of 
music, the Hollywood group, and our 
own executives seemed to provide all 
the elements we needed.” 

The result was that the program 
opened with a musical number, ‘Win 
the War and Keep Our Reputation,” 
to the familiar tune of ‘‘Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition.”” This 
was sung by The Cadets, a well-known 
Chicago quartet, and the Dinning Sis- 
ters. 

John J. (Jack) Louis, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Inc., opened the pro- 
gram by saying, ‘This is not a sales 
meeting. No ‘pep’ talks, no quota-bust- 
ing hurrah. The company never had 
more important messages to give to 
you—instructions and counsel vital to 
the part Johnson is playing in war pro- 
duction and vital to the security of the 
company after the war.” 

He then introduced John R. Ram- 
say, general manager for the Johnson 
company, who outlined the year’s pro- 
gram. It is a double-barreled program, 
he pointed out, to accomplish these 
object ves: 

1. To do all possible to help win 
the war by manufacturing war prod- 
ucts, giving good service to war 
plants. and by supporting the Govern- 
“ay program in. company advertis- 

g. 

2. To do everything possible 
through the company’s advertising and 
through contacts with the trade to hold 
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a position of leadership in the indus- 


try. 
We shall allow no consideration 
of profit to stand in our way,” he said. 
“Whatever sacrifices are asked of us, 
we shall make cheerfully. Remember, 
157 men and women from our organ- 
ization are now in the armed forces. 
“Do not forget that we are a war 
plant. We have turned out millions 
of cans of rifle-bore cleaner and great 
quantities of other products. We all 
can feel proud of the fact that Ameri- 
can tanks and jeeps, signal corps 
equipment, Navy lockers, life rafts, 


aircraft docks, and other war equip- 
ment, in all parts of the globe, are 
furnished with Johnson products. 

“Our second objective is to keep 
our reputation, to keep the good-will 
which our company and our products 
have so long enjoyed, and so main- 
tain our leadership. This is not a sel- 
fish desire; it is our part in preserving 
America. It is our way of keeping 
alive the very freedom for which our 
younger men are fighting; our way 
of having jobs ready for them when 
they come back.” 

After the company’s objectives had 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Catalogues Publications 
Booklets Paper Covered Books 
Flyers House Organs 
Proceedings Convention Dailies 
Price Lists General Printing 
Typesetting Always clean lino- 


type and monotype. Standard and 
special type faces, if desired, from our 
own machines and type foundry. 
Presswork We have the most 
modern presses to produce any type 
of printing job economically. Color 
| presses, one or more colors, operated 
| by master pressmen. 

Binding Any type of binding, ma- 
| chine gathering, machine covering and 
| special trimmers. Again this modern 
equipment gives economy. 


| Mailing If desired, we mail your 

printed matter direct from Chicago — 

| the central point of distribution. The 

facilities of our binding and mailing 

departments are so equipped that we 

deliver to the post office or customer 
as fast as our presses print. 


Please Address All Communi- aaa 


cations to the Company 
Telephone 
WABash 3380 


CATALOGUES 
kag PUBLICATIONS 
. eu GENERAL PRINTING 
weer vs 
Te gee 
"\ f “ee a] 
wor" K = 
AN vt 
One of the largest, most efficient and completely 
3 2 equipped printing plants in the United States 


od (The former Rogers 2 Hall Co. Plant) 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(The former Rogers § Hall Company) 
Printers 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Excellent Quality 


Due to— Modern Equipment and 
Master Printers. 


Quick Delivery | 
Due to—Modern Automatic Machin- 
ery — Day and Night Service. 
Right Price 
Due to— Superior Facilities and Effi- 
cient Management. 


Satisfied Customers 


Quality, Service and Economy in good 
printing keeps all satisfied. We have 
solved many printing, publication, 


catalogue, advertising and mailing 
problems. LET US SOLVE YOUR 
PROBLEM. 

WE EXCEL 


IN OUR SPECIALTIES 


Let us estimate your printing needs 
—however large or small. Estimates 
place you under no obligation. 


LOCAL 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc, Rates 

Printing Products Corporation 

and Associates over $1,000,000 
Highest Credit 
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UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 


DISTINCTIVE LETTERS 
CLEAR COPIES 


OUR TYPEWRITER 
CONSERVATION 
AIDS ARE YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 
EXCLUSIVE 
ERASURE SHIELD 
AND CYLINDER 
PROTECTOR 


For UEF Carbon Papers G Ribbons 


UNDERWOOD 


ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Ave., New York 


Nation-wide Service 


been outlined, Fibber McGee and 
Molly, and Harlow Wilcox, plus Don 
Quinn, script writer for the McGee 
program, were channeled in from 
“Wistful Vista” for a five-minute 
“spot’’ in a semi-serious vein. 

Mr. Connolly read a letter from a 
fighter pilot written ‘somewhere in the 
South Seas.’” One paragraph said: 

“We had a hell of a time; they 
never stopped coming. Then, tonight, 
we turned on the radio and heard Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly. I wonder if 
you understand how much their humor 
meant to us. For a little time we 
could forget that there would be empty 
chairs in the ‘ready’ room tomorrow 
morning. It was like a blessed inter- 
val of sanity in a siege of violent mad- 
ss a 

After that, the program picked up 
the voice of P. M. Peterson, general 
sales manager, speaking in Chicago. 
He said: 

“A full year has passed since I ap- 
peared before you as sales manager. 
A lot of changes have taken place since 
then. Even my job has changed—co- 
ordinator of sales is what they call me 
now. 

“My work today is to coordinate the 
efforts of our special sales divisions, so 
that our company may make its maxi- 
mum contribution to the production of 
the instruments of war. And, the men 
who head our Racine sales divisions 
are grouped around me here.” 

Mr. Peterson then introduced them: 
Jim Barrett, of large consumer sales; 
Meredith Bruce, finished products; 
Walter Bridgeman, industrial wax, 
and Jack Hurley, industrial mainte- 
nance. 

After that Mr. Peterson added a 
statement which might indicate why 
some manufacturers have become im- 
portant factors in war work while 
others have failed almost entirely in 
getting into the picture. He explained: 

“At Racine, we all have had to 
adapt ourselves to wartime selling 


ot Sasting Opbutte 


to those Fighting Your Battle 


A distinctive and inspiring emblem to be hung 
by business organizations, in permanent recogni- 
tion of the men who have answered the eall to 
the colors, and as a constant inspiration to the 
fighters on the home front. Solid Walnut: deco- 
rations satin bronze finish: raised letters; names 
gold stamped. 


Exclusive copyrighted design of 


EAGLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


New York 
MUrray Hill 2-0836 


techniques. We have had to recoznize 
that the country has first call on our 
skills, our laboratory and our produc. 
tive resources, our individual abilities. 
And, too, we have had to take the 
hard course in finding out how we 
might serve. Had we simply sat tight 
and waited for someone in Washing. 
ton to tell us what to manufacture— 
well, we still would be sitting, but not 
pretty.” 

Following Mr. Peterson, H. F, 
Johnson, Jr., president of S. C. John- 
son & Co., Inc., spoke from Radio 
City, New York. He was just about to 
leave for Brazil on an important mis. 
sion for the Government. Speaking 
briefly, he remarked: 


War Products Come First 


“I know the salesman’s lot in war- 
time is not a happy one. He encount- 
ers severe dislocations. The job for 
which he is fitted best by inclination 
and experience is, in many industries, 
eliminated by wartime restrictions, ma- 
terial shortages, and by the ironic fact 
that the very consumer demand he 
has helped to create actually exceeds 
the supply of goods available on deal- 
ers’ shelves. 

“We have developed a sizable war- 
product business and we definitely 
have the opportunity to develop a great 
deal more. It will take all your ability 
to do this. Not the kind of ability 
which was involved in selling a carload 
of wax to a jobber last year, but rather 
an ability compounded largely of pa- 
tience and perseverance and courage 
in the face of obstacles. 

That's what it seems to take to sell 
war industries and government buyers 
the idea that Johnson’s products can 
contribute to the production and to the 
protection of war equipment.” 

The “closed circuit’ program was 
heard by about 300 divisional man- 
agers, branch managers and sales rep- 
resentatives in 19 cities from Boston 
to Los Angeles, as well as in Toronto 
and Montreal, Canada. 

The Johnson staff, although ama 
teurs in the art of radio speaking, rose 
to the occasion. The men were nol 
self conscious and their talks were 
forceful. Mr. Connolly continued: 

“Perhaps I should add_ that, al 
though it is difficult to trace immediate 
results from a sales meeting, we have 
every reason to believe that our radio 
convention was a wholly acceptable 
substitute for a conventional sales 
meeting and the men were left with 4 
clear understanding of what was & 
pected of them with a plus value i 
appreciation of what they were pleased 
to call our ingenuity in bringing out 
the 1943 program to them in this méd- 
ern fashion.” 
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THE POWER OF PRESSTIGE 


WINS 82,853 “THANK YOU’S’’ FOR 


¥ 
Ey 


= 


1 


]., CROSSROADS OF CLEVELAND aptly describes the 
busy Press Service Center visited daily by hundreds of 
readers. Some merely seek advice, but the majority drops 
in for helpful, printed information on a score and more 


of wartime subjects. 


a ESPECIALLY GRATEFUL was a newly arrived war 
worker who found himself and family in a crowded city 
with no place to live. A tough assignment, but as usual 
the Press Service Center managed to locate a dwelling, 
thus making another friend for itself and Cleveland. 


THE PRESS SERVICE CENTER 


2. ITEMS OFFERED include everything from blue star 
service pins to “share-the-ride” stickers; everything 
from fuel waste folders to “Quiet Please” posters. As 
an example, 4,658 war maps were distributed in a 
single month; 9,488 ration board maps in 12 weeks. 
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THE IRATE READER of legend who stormed down to the 
newspaper office to horsewhip the editor has no counter- 
part in Cleveland. 

Instead, the people of this flourishing metropolis like 
their newspapers. Particularly do they like the faithful- 
ness with which they report the news, take leadership 
in civic affairs, and yet are never too busy to lend such 
personal help as that offered by the Press Service Center. 

As applied to the Press, a word has sprung up which 
pretty well sums up the confidence and high regard of 
readers. That word is Presstige, which means power to 
do good, power to move goods. 


. 


Because Clevelanders are saying ‘*thank you” with 
subscriptions, the Press now has the largest circu- 
lation in its history. Two thirds of this circula- 
tion is home delivered. And all of it is ready to 
support any worth-while idea, product or service. 


omnovsto =| The Cleveland Press 


NEWSPAPER 


“CLEVELAND 


IS A NEWSPAPER MARKET”. 
d 
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Nation’s Canners Launch Drive 
For Volunteer Food Workers 


ITH apparently only 30% 
of 1942's farm labor supply 
available, because of the 


draft and the inroads of war 
industries, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, has embarked on a 
program to enlist the support of entire 
communities throughout the country to 
get 1943's enlarged food quotas picked 
and packed. 

The canners are concentrating on 
the manpower problem for highly per- 
ishable fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The program began with observance 
of “Farm Mobilization Day” on Jan- 
uary 12, emphasized in advertisements 
in newspapers sponsored by local can- 
ners and civic groups. 

First of four phases of the program 
is to inform the farmer that his com- 


munity is supporting him and will 
help to see him through. He is being 
urged to plant at least on the same 
scale as he did last year. 

Second, advertising to local people, 
from bankers to truck drivers, will in- 
form them of their responsibility to 
help the farmers and canners in their 
area—and through them, to help the 
nation. 

Third phase will be the actual call 
to the fields, to everyone whose work 
at that time is not more important than 
that of getting the food in from the 
fields. This call will include all able- 
bodied civilians from bankers and 
truck drivers to housewives and high 
school students. 

When these people have been en- 
listed, in fields, orchards, and canner- 


* BUYING POWER 


Worcester’s per-family buying power 


reached $3509 in 1942 


A MUST MARKET 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Associated with The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


—SALES MANAGEMENT 


NBC 
BASIC RED 
NETWORK 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
National Sales Representatives 


BERTHA BANNAN Little Bldg. Boston 
New England Sales Representatives 


ies, the localized campaigns wii urge 
them to stay on the job, despite blisters 
and backaches, until the work is done. 

Some of the volunteers may work 
only part-time. Some offices and schools 
may Close at noon or all day on certain 
days to permit their employes and stu- 
dents to help the farmers en” masse. All 
will be paid the regular farm or can. 
nery wage rates. 

The big fruit and vegetable canners, 
such as Del Monte, Heinz and Libby, 
are expected to run widespread farm. 
manpower campaigns to reinforce 
those of local canners and groups. For 
several months, Gerber Products Co,, 
has conducted a campaign in Michigan 
newspapers “in appreciation of the pa- 
triotic support which the farmers and 
employes are giving to the food front.” 


Booklet Outlines Plans 


In a recent booklet on “Getting La- 
bor to Harvest and Process Crops,” 
National Canners Association outlined 
to canners their suggested plans for 
“developing community organizations 
to recruit the food production army.” 

In addition to the help offered by 
the Food Administration and the War 
Manpower Commission, the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, the local canner and 
community leaders can ‘‘cooperate with 
great effectiveness. . . The cannery is 
not merely a private enterprise but an 
integral part of the community's di- 
rect and vital contribution to the war.” 

Success of the program in each area, 
however, will “depend largely on the 
resourcefulness of the individual can- 
ner.” He is urged to take the initia- 
tive in local organization work, work- 
ing through a committee directed by 
a prominent local person, such as the 
mayor, president of the chamber of 
commerce or the commander of the 
American Legion. 

All of these groups and others, in- 
cluding service organizations, women’s 
clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, and farm 
and labor organizations, would be ac- 
tively represented in the program. 

The local worker pool would be 
composed of high school boys and 
girls, either working on farms during 
vacation time, or having adjusted 
school schedules to permit their em- 
ployment on farms during peak sea- 
sons; plus men and women of all 
classes available for field and cannery 
work at harvest time. “It may be nec: 
essary or desirable,” the association 
says, “to close stores and offices at 
noon, or early afternoon to release men 
and women for work until dark.” 

Plans must be made to transport 
these workers and to get a sufficient 
number of them to individual fields 
and orchards at the right time. __ 
National Canners Association, 
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THERE you'd BE FORCED 


HERE you are only asked 
to help harvest and pack the canning crops! 


J 
i 
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WHEN THE CANNING CROPS ARE READY~ BE PREPARED TO DO YOUR SHARE 


Manpower is critically needed to pick 


and pack canned foods which go to war. 


through its Manpower Division, di- 
rected by Happer Payne, has prepared 
a working manual for the nation’s 2,- 
800 canners. Advertising materials of- 
fered are intended to help each indi- 
vidual canner adapt his own local cam- 
paign to meet his individual needs. 
Conditions affecting the canners vary 
as to seasons of the year, kinds of 
crops, and local labor conditions. 


Poster Ads Call for Help 


The Extension Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has distri- 
buted these NCA materials through 
state extension directors to the county 
agricultural directors in counties where 
canneries are located, so that county 
agents and canners may work out cam- 
paigns in close harmony. 

In connection with the job of ‘‘con- 
ditioning” the local communities to 
their responsibilities, the association 
has prepared a series of posters. 

Six advertisements for local news- 
paper use, in 1,000- and 500-line size, 
have been prepared by Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, counsel to the associa- 
tion. These may be signed by local 
Organizations or groups or by individ- 
ual canners. 

The first two are in the form of 
messages from a sailor and a soldier, 
emphasizing that “food is just as im- 
portant to victory as planes, tanks and 


guns. America is going to need 
€very man, woman and child to help 
pick and can the crop, so that it will 
be ready to keep our boys strong and 
well nourished.” 

Each presents a quotation from 
Presiden: Roosevelt, Food Adminis- 
trator Wickard, or War Manpower 
Commis oner McNutt on the impor- 
tance of this duty. 

A PRI lL, 1943 


The first four advertisements of this 
series carry at the bottom the line, 
“When the canning crops are ready 
—be prepared to do your share.’ As 


harvest time approaches, this is 
changed to “Your help is needed to 
can the crops. Enroll now at (name 
and address of place of registration.) 
Each insertion carries space both for 
inserting the name of the community 
and the crop or crops of that area. At 
the bottom is space for the names of 
sponsoring individuals or groups. 
Until now, the farmer has been 
largely the ‘forgotten man” of the 
war program. War-aid campaigns pri- 
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In Tacoma, during 1942, a greater 


| market was being built. Now, in 1943, 


| this market is still growing — and 
| thoughtful advertisers will give it their 


attention. 


| Pacific Northwest Building Data’s Issue 


No. 30 shows Tacoma to be the ONLY 
Washington city with a 1942 GAIN over 
1941 building permit valuation. Wash- 


ington’s three largest cities ranked like 


| this: 


TACOMA .. .32% GAIN 
Seattle .. . . 32% Loss 
Spokane ... 8% Loss 


| In addition, consider the way Tacoma 


| ranked in the national building picture 


(see right). You'll realize, then, why 


| Tacoma — and the dominant Tacoma 


News Tribune — constitute a MUST 


| on your 1943 Media list. 


The Only City In 
Washington to Show A 


marily have emphasized soldiers, sat- 
lors, flyers, and industrial workers. 
This year, the farmer is coming into 
his own. An army, as Napoleon once 
said, ‘‘marches on its stomach.” Na- 
tional Canners Association points out 
in its manpower program that “canned 
foods are the foods that go to war.” 


In connection with its efforts to en- 
list food producers in the national 
food needs program, Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, New York, re- 
leases a nutrition campaign, promot- 
ing the advantages of seven groups of 
foods. 
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—and.... of the 20 Leading 
U. S. Cities, Tacoma Shows the 
GREATEST 1942 Building Gain! 


Dun & Bradstreet’s January 15th Build- 
ing Permits Release lists only TWO of 
the twenty leading U. S. cities with a 
1942 building permit GAIN over 1941. 
TACOMA’'S gain was 32.4% .... 
Akron’s 5.58%. All other cities showed 


a loss. 


ie 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


Los Angeles 
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St. Louis San Francisco 


90% ARE 


Fenn College Sponsors Post-War 


UPSIDE DOWN Course for Cleveland Executives 


Of 129,000 industrial 
workers in the Hartford 
metropolitan area, 50% 
work from 3 p.m. to 11 


p.m. or 11 p.m. to 7 @m. 


That makes the Courant 
their evening paper. And 
the buyers 


among the 


other 50% also read and 


respond to the Courant. 


THE HARTFORD 


Reps.: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


| means 
| Here is one: The United Nations de- 
| feat Germany, but the war with Japan 


HAT is probably the only 
American college course in 
Post-War Planning, for bus- 
iness men (born of their 
demand), is taught weekly at Fenn 
College, Cleveland, under the direc- 
tion of Clyde J. Crobaugh, Ph.D. 

Dr. Crobaugh, who cheerfully ad- 
mits that the title of the course is op- 
timistic, attacks the complexities of 
the subject without a precedent. How- 
ever, he is abetted by plenty of en- 
thusiasm from his students—29 men, 
one woman. All his students are ma- 
ture individuals with long experience 
in sales and marketing. They are eager 
to clear away the fog from the coun- 
try’s post-war situation by pre-analyz- 
ing and attacking the specific difficul- 


ties their companies may face. 


Preparation for post-war 


considering all 


living 
possibilities. 


continues for some time. This would 


|mean a war of ships and planes—no 


longer one of tanks and jeeps. Ship- 
builders and plane-builders, especially 
those on the West Coast, would con- 


CINCINNATI . .. One of 
the “Must” Markets of U.S.A. 


— for now — for after the war. 


Ideal for spot- testing. 


W.S. A. I. 


5, 000 Watts i in cost of station 


time. 


..50, 000 W atts i in SELL- 


ING POWER. Sales Aid 


Program which makes Cincin- 


nati GO 


and BUY. 


ED SALES ACTION, 


tinue at war speed. But what about 
companies producing tank and jeep 
parts? Would they be forced to post- 
pone their peacetime production be. 
cause priorities would limit their ma- 
terials ? Would such priorities be nec. 
essary ? How would skilled labor fare 
in such a dislocation of defens: pro- 
duction ? Such a transition period from 
full war to full peace is but one pos. 
sibility which may be considered 

Dr. Crobaugh was prompted to in- 
augurate an advanced course in Post. 
war Planning when phone calls to the 
Department of Marketing regarding 
post-war planning became embarrass- 
ingly numerous and insistent. The 
course was opened on February 1, 
1943. Since that day, Dr. Crobaugh, 
without a textbook, has faced the task 
of teaching a select and an exacting 
class a unique and complex subject. 


Plans That Will Work 


The greater part of his time is de- 
voted, therefore, to collecting, analyz- 
ing, and presenting literature on the 
subject. His data come from many 
sources—among others, from the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
SALES MANAGEMENT. His aim is to 
garner facts about (1) the probable 
national post-war picture, (2) the part 
each company will play in the total 
picture, (3) the specific things each 
company can do NOW in preparation 
for the problems it will face then. 

Thus, the course is a clearing house 
of industrial, commercial, political, 
sociological, and financial information. 
Armed with this inventory of ideas 
and facts, the students attack their spe: 
cific problems and criticize the result 
in class discussions. Some of these 
discussions, Dr. Crobaugh adds, havea 
tendency to rise to emotional heights. 
What his students want are ideas which 
can be translated into action now. 
Business doesn’t want philosophizing 
—it wants plans which will work. 

“The post-war problem for business 
seems simple,” says Dr. Crobaugh. 

“Find a market for whatever products 
are to be sold. Bwt the definition of 
those two variables is exactly what 1s 
going to stump many American busi- 
nesses. The all-over picture of 
American markets after V-Day cannot 
be presumed to be a continuation of 
the pre-war market. The dur: tion ol 
the war is more than a time-g:p. The 
first step is to analyze the min ‘of the 
post-war buyer.” 

One of the techniques ado; ted by 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Dr. Crobaugh’s students is the record- 
ing of agendas for future use. Here is 
in example: A company converted to 
war production has stored its peace- 
time machinery in a lake-shore ware- 
house. The men who stored it there 
sow are in the Army. Complete and 
explicit instructions will be needed to 
install these machines once again in 
the company’s building. The student 
whose company faced this problem has 
drawn up an exhaustive, detailed, re- 
port of the situation. Therefore when 
the time comes, the machinery will 
readily be located, safely moved, and 
diciently installed for peacetime use. 

What are the hazards of post-war 
rapid demobilization? Dr. Crobaugh 
has drawn information from military 
authorities, showing that demobiliza- 
tion will proceed very slowly according 
to present plans—that industry and 
business will have a period of three 
years or more in which to adjust their 
payrolls and production speeds to an 
all-civilian population. 


New Demand for Production 


What about the decentralization of 
industry? The possibility is that com- 
panies will abandon their obsolete 
building in industrial sections of cities 
in favor of the modern, well-lighted, 
suburban constructions built especially 
for defense work. This hegira from 
the cities will result in greater subur- 
ban markets for consumer goods. The 
old factory? It probably will be aban- 
doned since there is no specific use 
for it. 

Enormous and fabulous markets 
may spring up in the wake of the 
American doughboy. Wherever he 
goes he takes with him popular songs, 
wrist watches, handkerchiefs, chewing 
gum—hundreds of articles and luxu- 
ties hitherto unknown to the Arab, 
the Hindu, the Chinese, the African. 
The traditionally simple life of these 
people may undergo a radical change 
if the natives decide they, too, want to 
enjoy the luxuries of American pro- 
duction, as introduced to them by the 
khaki-clad troops of the United States. 
Here is a possibility that may give 
business all the frontiers for which 
it clamors 

But Dr. Crobaugh believes that the 
primary frontiers for modern business 
lie in freedom and in planning—free- 


dom from ignorance and prejudice, 
and cooperative and intelligent plan- 
ung, by business men, for their busi- 
nesses. If each company success- 


lully mak«s the transition from war to 
Peace production, there will be no »>- 
tonal post-war problem.” On_ this 
basis, th specific problems of Cleve- 
land are. cing attacked at Fenn Col- 
€ge eve; Tuesday night. 
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. - - but that’s learning the hard (and pain- 
ful) way. 

Markets too, can be just as sensitive to “lack 
of coverage”... particularly the Pittsburgh 
market, where: 


1. Most of the families (better than 6 out 
of 10) live outside the A. B. C. City of Pitts- 
burgh. 


2. The majority of these families live and 
work in 144 cities and towns surrounding 
Pittsburgh where the Post-Gazette offers 50% 
more coverage than any other Pittsburgh 
daily newspaper. 


3. The Post-Gazette’s city circulation is 
the second largest in Pittsburgh, all of which 
is “the why” that only the Post-Gazette gives 
effective, balanced coverage of the entire 
Pittsburgh Market. 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES-NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Boston @ Detroit @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Seattle 
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“Now, don’t you think we need another book shelf on the wall?” 


All right. De- 


mount one of the closed chest-drawers, use your screw-driver, and you'll have it. 


Drexel Flouts Furniture Tradition: 
Offers Demountable “Pakto” Line 


People shied away from mass-produced furniture because it was 


ugly. Drexel did something about that. And now they’re making 


news with a line tuned to the needs of people who are living on the 


run—furniture that lends itself to reassembling and rearrangement. 


HE forty-year-old Drexel Fur- 

niture Co., Drexel, N. C., has 

undergone a_precedent-break- 

ing transition within the last 
ten years. 

About a decade ago, the officials of 
the company, which always had made 
low-priced case goods, analyzed their 
market. They concluded that some peo- 
ple dislike machine-made furniture not 
because of any inherent antipathy to 
mass production manufacturing meth- 
ods, but rather because machine-made 
furniture so often was “‘ill-designed, ill- 
proportioned, ill-finished.’’ The altern- 
atives (antiques or hand-made repro- 
ductions of antiques) were beyond 
the reach of all except the wealthy. 
Drexel wondered: ‘‘Wasn’t there some 
way of giving people beautiful re- 
productions inexpensively ?”’ 

The management decided that it 
should be possible to use machinery to 
make fine reproduction of antiques at 
a moderate price. The machines would 
have to be fine ones, especially de- 
signed for the work. Since few ma- 
chines of this type existed, Drexel 
craftsmen set to work to create them. 
New methods of seasoning wood were 
devised, not merely for seasoning the 
wood of which the furniture is made. 
but even the wood which is used for 
crating. As a result, methods of con- 
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trolling temperature and moisture were 
developed to such a degree that better 
wood than could be obtained under 
natural seasoning methods was made 
available to the factory. 

Machines also were called upon to 
take over some of the tasks previously 
performed by the cabinet-maker. Elec- 


This jigsaw puzzle is a coffee table, demounted for packing. 


tric power now guides the sandpaper 
in the finishing process, and ho:izonta| 
steel plungers, electrically driven, now 
punch perfect dowel-holes. Com. 
pressed air. pushes the sides of (rawers 
together. Machines, “so nicely bal. 
anced that a child’s finger cou!d cop. 
trol them,” carve shell, waterleaf 
acanthus, and other designs into the 
furniture. 

There is still a great deal of hand. 
work necessary in this “machine” fe. 
production of furniture, especially in 
the eighteen final operations of the 
finishing processes, among which are 
hand-glazing, waxing, and rubbing- 
to give an old patina finish to furni- 
ture. But the savings incurred in the 
earlier stages of furniture-making al- 
low the company to offer unusually 
good value to consumers; and _ this 
has accounted for the progress of the 
Drexel line within the last ten years. 

Drexel’s innovations have not been 
entirely technical. The company’s sales 
and merchandising methods are equal- 
ly progressive. Its advertising flies in 
the face of tradition and urges, ‘Mix 
your styles,’’—this with a view to help. 
ing consumers to rid themselves of the 
widespread myth that once you start 
to buy furniture of a certain period 
or style, you must stick to it. “You 
need not restrict your choice. All your 
furniture need not be Hepplewhite, 
Duncan Phyfe, or French,” reads the 
copy in a recent booklet issued by the 
firm. “Indeed, your rooms will be 
more interesting if you mix your 
pieces with a confident informality. In 
the 18th Century, styles traveled free- 
ly and mixed frequently. The post 
from Dover carried many a style from 
the French court to some London man- 


Next-destination-ur 


known Army wives probably will welcome this easy-to-move, easy-to-place furniture 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


sion, and the ships sailing from Eng- 
lish Bristol to Colonial Boston brought 
many « Chippendale piece to be placed 
beside the creations of Duncan Phyfe. 


may be spread out along the length 
of a wall, or arranged into tall pieces. 

The furniture, in limed oak, is now 
on sale at department stores. Bloom- 


with the Pakto chairs: 


monograms 
painted on; chintz glued on; tabs and 
designs painted on; bath mat used as 
cushion, etc. 


wo ie One might almost adopt the ingdale’s, New York City, has it on If, as we are told, our post-war 
bal. xm that if a piece of furniture is display in model rooms, carrying out homes will be different ; if we shall 

aac good, it is good anywhere. a number of interesting promotional live in pre-fabricated houses; and if 

leaf Drexel’s latest achievement was the _ ideas. For example, in one room, there — we shall have airplanes in our back- 
the My cagaging of Dan Cooper, whose new _ is a display of the odd-shaped pieces yards, it may be convenient to have 
© @ pskto line has attracted favorable com- which comprise the individual units. demountable furniture. Families on the 

a ment. Of good proportions and pleas- The parts of a chair are outlined on wing are finding demountable furni- 

ing in color, Mr. Cooper's new fur- a blackboard, to dramatize the ture convenient even now. It is com- 

_T© Bf niture is especially adapted to current ‘‘knocked-down” feature of the far- forting to know that Drexel is work- 

Y"@ conditions. It is demountable, and can niture. There are also demonstrations ing on the problem of furnishing those 
the Hi be adjusted to varying surroundings. of the “tricks” which can be done homes of tomorrow. 

| are Mr. Cooper, who studied architec- 7 : ae 

ne ture at the University of Virginia and 

urn: Bin Europe, is an advocate of “honest 

\ the design,” which is applicable to ma- 

g al B chines and is especially well adapted 

ually BH to machine production. He is known BILL THE PLATFORM MAN 

this as an industrial and textile designer, J 

f the as well as a furniture designer. — 

jars is approac articul: i. 

been Bret. 4 —o i Sagpecnd Hing It is 4 minutes to midnight—11:56 P.M.—in a Railway 

sales as he tells it, was: “What do you Express terminal. The man is a Railway Express platform 

qual- really want for furniture? Forgetting | man, one of many thousands stationed around the 

es if the conventional terms—table, chest, country. The package is a shipment of medical instru- 

Mix buffet, secretary, cabinet—what should ments. The destination—a military secret. 

help: # furniture do?” ' 

yf the He answered his own question in The package might have been some other type of war 

start these words: “It should enable you material or a commercial shipment to some factory which 

riod to sit, eat, write, rest, play games, store must keep going . It might have been... anything. 

ihe ys age Age i pga . go! . To Bill, the platform man, and to any other of the 

yo units which h aii af es k for. Rail E Fr 

white, could be taken apart and put together ee OS ee mera: 

1s the with a screw-driver. to form inter- their job is to keep things moving so that trains and 

oy the changeable drawers, chests, desks, vehicles may maintain their ceaseless 

ill be @ chairs, tables, and bed. They lend deliveries ‘to the four corners of the 

-~your themselves not only to easy transporta- nation. 

ity. In § tion (a whole roomful stacks up in 

| free- fa compact little group), but also to 

> post f frequent reassembling and rearrange- 

> from @ ment. Two sofas may be placed end 

1man- § to end, at right angles to each other, 


as a double-decker bed. Drawer units 
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this BIG 


240-PAGE 
Business-Man’s / 
ATLAS jf 

of the U.S. 


@ Here’s the New ATLAS business men 
need in planning salesmen’s itineraries 
under war-time restriction—in making 
quick surveys of all territories—in ob- 
taining accurate information on all 
towns, cities, populations, transporta- 
tion routes, distances. It answers prob- 
lems every executive faces. No business 
should be without a copy. 


CGramé BUSINESS-MAN’S 


ATLAS OF THE U.S. 


is really a new idea. Contains just what busi- 
ness men told us they wanted. The price is 
only $10.00—but you can get a copy now— 
without one cent in advance. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address on your letter- 
head—and we'll send the Atlas postpaid on 
10 days’ approval. If you don’t think that 
it is the most convenient, time-saving refer- 
ence—exactly what you need—for you and 
your business—simply send it back, and the 
examination costs you nothing. 

Descriptive literature on request. But why 
delay? You need the Atlas NOW. Send for 
it. Keep it—or return it, as you wish. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 
Maps, Atlases, Globes since 1867 
730 East Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


rendered agricultural customers. 


than in normal times. 
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Write for circular on 
ARTKRAFT 
Hot Cathode 

FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


ALL ROOMS NOISE-PROOFED 
RATES FROM $3.00 


in the business field c 


Ten Objectives of P. G. & E.’s 


“Care and Repair” Farm Program 


. Maintain to the highest possible standard the gas and electric power se: 
2. Extend these services wherever possible in the best interest of the Food 
Freedom Program and the general war effort. 


- Work with customers to utilize vital materials to the best interest of the 
nation, and in harmony with stipulations of authorized government agen 


. Aid agricultural customers to fulfill their obligations to the war effort. 


. Cooperate with equipment manufacturers in servicing and distributing the 
available supplies to the best possible advantage. 


- Work with County and State U. S. Department of Agriculture War Boards 
on the processing of Farm Electric Power Service Applications. (Searcity of 
materials has prompted the WPB to request submittal of only those applica- 
tions which contribute to the success of the Food for Freedom Program.) 


. Work with the Farm Machinery Advisory Committee of the State U.S.D.A, 
War Board to promote preventive maintenance of farm electrical equipment. 


. Assist customers, dealers, and repair shops with priority information. 
. Carry on an educational campaign (through advertising, publicity, and lee- 
tures) to support the National Program for Food Production, and especially 


to suggest the use of company services for this purpose. 


. Continue agricultural pump-testing service, obviously more important now 


for 


1@s, 


PG& E’s Plan to Help Western 
Farmers Lick the Food Shortage 


Farmer Brown is a troubled man these days. Pacific Gas & Electric 


Company’s 40 Farm Power Advisors are making it their business to 


solve some of his problems. These advisors are real farm experts 


who do everything from educating farmers on maintenance to run 


ning tests on agricultural pumps and scouting for equipment. 


ARMERS in this country have 

been asked to produce 10% 

more food in 1943 than in our 

first year of war. In Northern 
California alone this means that crops 
having a cash value of more than $1 
billion are required, or something like 
7% of the nation’s total crop cash 
value. This would be a big order in 
peacetime, but in war time it is com- 
plicated by serious shortages of farm 
machinery and manpower. 

The manpower shortage in Califor- 
nia is acute. Power—electricity— 
seems to be one of the answers, and 
so the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. steps 
in with a farm cooperation program 
which is thoroughgoing and practical. 
Through this utility’s Farm Power Ad- 
visors, through advertising, meetings 
and individual personal contacts, far- 
mers receive practical lessons and ac- 


tual assistance in farm machinery main- 
tenance. 

At the beginning of this year P. G. 
& E. drafted a Wartime Sales Service 
Program which covered agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, and domestic 
users of electricity in the utility's ter- 
ritory. The agricultural program was 
placed first in importance. 

In the territory served by P. G. & E, 
are slightly over 90,000 farms, 72,000 
of which receive electric service from 
the company. These farms produce 
some of the war's most needed food 
crops: peaches, pears, raisins, walnuts 
almonds, apples, apricots, tomatoes, 4 
paragus, spinach, grains, livestock and 
livestock products of meat, milk, but 
ter, cheese, eggs—and this «oes not 
count wool and hides—and many 0 
the essential oils such as olive oil, 
flax seed oil, peanut oil, etc. 
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Cal:fornia farming 1s mostly large- 
scale, and it is dependent on irrigation, 
since rain rarely falls between May 
and October. Without farm machin- 
ery in good working order there would 
not be any crops. With manpower 
precious beyond estimate, electricity is 
going to have to do more work. The 
company sees both an opportunity and 
an obligation and has mapped its pro- 
gram accordingly. They are aware 
that ‘electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment must supplant manpower wher- 
ever possible. The farmer's electric 
power service and equipment are there- 
fore more important to him than ever 
before.” 

R. E. Fisher, vice-president in 
charge of public relations and sales, 
has summarized the company’s ten- 
point program, which runs from main- 
tenance of service to information about 
priority materials. (see page 64.) 


Good-will Agents Sent Out 


The salesman on whom rests the 
practical job of bringing these objec- 
tives into operation, is the P. G. & E. 
Farm Power Advisor. The company 
has 40 of these specially trained Farm 
Power Advisors and Pump Testers 
working with its 72,635 customers. 
Mr. Fisher describes the Farm Power 
Advisor as ‘‘a connecting link between 
the company as producer of power and 
the farmer as user of power, a man 
qualified by training and experience to 
bring the two together in a way that 
will prove beneficial to both.” 

The Farm Power Advisor has an 
understanding of the farmers’ prob- 
lems and a full knowledge of the com- 
pany’s business methods and policies. 
He is competent to advise farmers on 
all equipment which uses gas or elec- 
tricity, and he is posted on new devel- 
opments in equipment, and farming 
methods. His annual participation in a 
Rural Electric Conference or Short 
Course in Agricultural Engineering 
conducted by the University of Cali- 
tornia, keeps him abreast of new de- 
velopments, methods, and techniques. 

This technical salesman’s wartime 
agricultural duties include the inter- 


pretation of company policies and 
service facilities, as well as government 
orders atfecting the securing of equip- 
ment and repair parts serviced by 
P.G. & E. He aids customers and 
‘tate and Federal agencies in the pro- 
cessing of applications for company 
service. He also assists farmers in 
the sale and purchase of used equip- 
ment an encourages them to arrange 
with de.iers and repair shops for sys- 
‘ematic ‘nspection and repair of their 
equipn One of his newest duties 
'S to reider aid in the utilization of 
8a5 anc’ clectric service in the homes 
APRIi 1, 1943 


of all P. G. & E.’s rural customers. 

The Farm Power Advisor must co- 
operate with customers in every way 
possible to help them to achieve their 
goals for the Food for Freedom Pro- 
gram, and he must maintain contact 
with farm and grower organizations 
for the mutual consideration of agri- 
cultural problems. He is a good-will 
agent for his company. 

It is his duty to arrange for pump 
tests and other services needed to cor- 
rect unfavorable conditions. Each week 
he surveys at least ten farms to dis- 
cover the uses of electric power on 
each individual farm, the equipment 


BOOK MATCH 
ADVERTISING 


1. 


2. 


used, and the additional uses of elec- 
tricity which may be economically ad- 
vantageous to the farmer. These sur- 
veys will form a valuable basis for po- 
tential post-war business. For the 
Farm Power Advisor must not only 
secure now all possible business con- 
sistent with war conditions, but he 
must keep informed on all competitive 
power installed in his territory, and 
maintain a post-war prospect list. 

Of these services, one which is cur- 
rently emphasized by the company is 
the pump testing service, the aim of 
which is to maintain irrigation pumps 
at a high degree of efficiency. Now, 


% The three case histories “thumb nailed’’ below represent 
just a few of the many advertisers who are using book 
matches to do a publicity and good will building job for 
their products (names in our files): 


This advertiser enjoys national distribu- 
tion of its product, and after placing an 
initial order for circulation of 50 million 
match books two years ago, recently 
followed up with a similar repeat order. 


Distribution of it’s book matches is 
being made nationally. 

Commenced using our book match dis- 
tribution facilities in a small way six 
years ago; continued to use year after 
year, gradually expanding the quantity 
distributed, and the scope of the dis- 


tribution in “selected markets.” 


This advertiser was so well pleased with 


the job book matches accomplished for 
him in one large metropolitan area, 
that he renewed his contract, and in- 


creased it to a point 7% times the origi- 
nal order. We are now distributing book 
matches for this advertiser in many of 
the principal cities in the country, as 
designated. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY SPACE BUYERS 


AND 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
We welcome your inquiries 


about our advertising book 
match distribution service. 


= MATCH CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3433 WEST 48TH PLACE,CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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FOR 


DURABILITY 


SPECIFY 


KROYDON 
COVER . 


Instruction Booklets 
Catalog Covers 
Manuals 
* 


Available in a wide range 
of Colors in Medium and 
Heavy Weights 
20 x 26 23x 35 


Sample book sent on request 


HOLYOKE CARD 
AND PAPER CO. 


NEW BRITAIN 
HERALD 


NEW BRITAIN, iw CONNECTICUT 


Wi 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY, Represertatives 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


with new equipment scarce, it has the 
additional aims of detecting in advance 
any possibility of breakdown, and the 
prevention of excessive depreciation. 


| Frequent tests disclose that small ad- 


justments or minor repairs, if made in 
time, result in savings in power con- 
sumed and in rate of depreciation. 

An interesting aspect of this service 
is the written report given to the far- 
mer on completion of the test. This 
report tells the general condition of the 
irrigation plant, overall efficiency ex- 
pressed in per cent, depth to water, 
draw-down of well, gallons per min- 
ute pumped, horsepower load on mo- 
tor, KWH per acre foot of water 
and other data of value. 


Ads Reinforce Field Work 


All Farm Power Advisors attended 
the Rural Electric Conference, the 
theme of which this year was ‘‘Pre- 
ventive Maintenance of Farm Electri- 
cal Equipment.” This conference, 
held in three parts of the state (Da- 
vis, Fresno, Los Angeles) during Jan- 
uary, was sponsored by utilities, elec- 
trical manufacturers, California U.S. 
D.A. War Board, California Commit- 
tee on Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture, University of California Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Engineering, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Education, farm 
organizations, the press, and radio. 

The company field men learned at 
these conferences not only when to 
hold farm meetings (only when “the 
subject is vital to the immediate pres- 
ent’), but Sow to hold them. 

The farmers’ appreciation of practi- 
cal suggestions as against generalities 
is recognized by P. G. & E. Into farm 
journals and newspapers serving the 
rural areas of Northern California 
have gone, and will continue to go, 
a series of advertisements reinforcing 
the field work of the sales division. 

The stressing of the farm machinery 
maintenance theme started tentatively 
last summer in company advertising to 


| farmers. It has progressed to more di- 
| rect and exclusive emphasis on “care 


and repair’ (the simple Preventive 
Maintenance slogan for farmers being 
popularized by P.G.&E.). Advertising 
ties in with the maintenance program 
outlined and fostered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through the state 
and county War Boards. 

The first of this new series is head- 
ed, “War Demands That Every Farm 


| Machine Be in Good Repair by 


Spring! ORDER REPAIR PARTS NOW.” It 
goes on to explain the situation in di- 
rect-from-the-shoulder language the 


| farmer understands. 


“P. G. & E. is close to this picture; 
we know rather intimately the troubles 
of dealers to maintain any sort of re- 


pair service in the face of shipping de. 
lays, shortage of materials, anc partic 
ularly the shortage of skilled labor, | 
they're having trouble now, imagine 
what they will have this spring whey 
all the last-minute-boys start asking 
for special hurry-up service. 

“Take this warning and start put 
ting your equipment in shape now! 
Inspect each piece carefully. Decide 
what you will need to repair it. Then 
place your order with your dealer s 
that he can make up his order. He is 
on a quarterly allotment; this help 
from you is vitally needed. Incident. 
ally, whenever you can do a repair job 
yourself you save a mechanic's time for 
more important work. Remember this 
—and, if the equipment is something 
electrical, call in your P. G. & E. Farm 
Power Advisor. Frequently his ‘know 
how’ is all that is necessary to effect a 
speedy adjustment or repair. You save 
both time and money. You can reach 
him at your local P. G. & E. office.” 

There will be more straightforward 
talks in the series. The advertising 
will continue to run in newspapers of 
general circulation and in the five farm 
publications read in this territory. 

O. R. Doerr, general sales manager, 
says no effort is spared to make the 
1943 “Wartime Sales Service Pro 
gram,” and particularly its agricultural 
objectives, successful.” 

The program, it may be observed, 
also lays sturdy foundation stones for 
post-war activity. 
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Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington. 
is the proud possessor of the first Os 
car” in the field of business paper adver 
tising. The Chicago Business | apers - r 
sociation this year offered « (rant 
Award for the best all-round use of aye 
ness Paper Advertising. In th face @ 
frequent demands to pass th: a 
tion, it seems appropriate that /lercu ‘ 
should get the award. Fuller & Smith 4 
Ross, Inc., is the advertisiny agen): 
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This is an accurate, ten-year picture of Evening 
Bulletin advertising leadership in Philadelphia. In 
1942, The Evening Bulletin carried 14,202,544 lines. 
This is 13.6% greater than the total linage of No. 2 
daily newspaper and 85.5% greater than No. 3 daily 
newspaper. In advertising, in coverage, in circulation, 
The Bullotin is the leading Philadelphia daily news- 
is the largest evening newspaper in America. 
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_ in Philadelphia 


IN PH ILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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1941 1942 


Seurce: Media Records 


The whole family turns out—for, until the Sterling sound truck came to town, many 
of the citizens never had seen a movie. Result: store stocks completely sold out. 


With Sound Truck and 16mm Film 


In Uruguay: an Experience Report 


Sterling Products International has found that sales promotion 
through the use of American short-subject films with Spanish sound 
tracks pays handsome dividends. They pull the crowds, the crowds 


love this type of entertainment, and sales volume follows. 


BY J. DAVID CATHCART 


Sterling Products International, Inc. 
Newark, New Jersey 


(This is the fourth of a series of ar- or charcoal, whatever we can get) are 
ticles by Mr, Catheart on selling in Latin- packed up with merchandise at home 
America. The other three: “Latin-Amer- ees ie gins 
ica: Land of Present—and Future—Sales base—let's say, Bogota. The boys 
Opportunity,” January 1, 1943; “An ABC (two Colombians working under the 
\pproach to a Study of Markets in Latin- young Newarker we sent down) bid 
America,” February 1, 1943; “Radio Ad- goodbye to their esposas y nittos—and 
vertising as a Selling Tool for Reaching . : 
Latin-America,” March 1, 1943.) off they go! One chap carries the title 

of “vendedor,” the other “ayudante”’ 
E had a job here a few (salesman and heiper to you) and are 
months back—selecting U. just as neatly dressed, as clever, as ag- 
S. short-subject films, giving gressive, and as eager as any young 
them Spanish sound tracks, men anywhere. 
fixing them up and shipping them out All day, each day, they call on 
to the field. You might be interested droguerias, farmacias, mayoristas 
to know how it all turned out. (wholesalers) and tendas (general 

Our ciné sound trucks are the same stores). Both boys work; both boys 
type of sound trucks that politicians sell. Pueblo after pueblo, they tour 
in the States use to drive voters ‘‘bat- each ‘main drag,” sound wide open, 
ty’’ (sanity being an undesirable factor making folks stare (this is exciting 
when voting). They're equipped with stuff in a Colombian pueblo), making 
microphone over the steering wheel, retailers curious. With samples, book- 
turntables, 16 mm. projectors, com- lets and novelties, they make custom- 
plete material for a rural moompitch ers out of onlookers. Store stocks are 
show and a couple of husky boys sold out and replenished before leav- 
who've enough endurance to last until ing. When these boys “work’’ a pue- 
after midnight (which, as you may blo, it’s worked. 
know, is still an early hour in Latin- Then, come eventide, they hit the 
America). town that’s been picked for the ciné 

These trucks (gasoline or alcohol show. Two posts erected in the cen- 
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tral square have been good notice to 
the citizens; small boys act as spread. 
ers of the good word. But, in addition, 
of course, the sound truck tours all 
sections, too—issuing verbal invita. 
tions. And, so, come 9 P. M. ( dinner 
hours are later there, don't forget) 
and the plaza is crowded. 

Sometimes, when arranged, in am. 
ateur show precedes ours. Glee clubs, 
mayors, minstrels, drives for funds— 
all types of folks grab at the oppor. 
tunity to deliver community messages, 
A Sterling ciné show is an event (fan 
mail isn’t unusual). This is an ad 
medium which they plead for and ap. 
plaud. 

The sound equipment provides over. 
ture music. The crowd increases. By 
the way, it’s almost entirely men, 
Women stay at home. In a group of 
3,000, there’ll be 2,000 men and 500 
children. The other 500 women are 
“bold’”’—probably will come to no 
good end! 

Our electric plant is built right into 
the truck. That’s smarter than trying 
to purchase electricity locally. These 
are undependable, unmodern towns. 
We've tried it and the result, some- 
times, has been a complete collapse of 
the local plant. So, the ayudante 
(junior salesmen) must sit in the 
truck, keeping the dynamo _ happy 
throughout the three hours or so of 
the show. And by now, of course, 
the crowd—the fun-loving rural mob 
—has jammed up against the truck so 
menacingly that the back doors of the 
truck had better be closed and locked. 


Mayor Assists in Build-up 


Imagine yourself there, in a small 
truck, might smack on the equator, 
locked in, with a whirring machine, 
for three hours! The least we could 
do was to rebuild the back doors to in- 
clude a fan (operating on the same 
electricity plant), which we did. _ 

The screen is way over there, high 
in the air, topping all heads nicely; 
placed, too, so that nearby roof tops 
can be utilized (our boys can get 3, 
000 attendance out of a town of less 
than 3,000 families.) Loudspeakers 20 
at the top of the screen posts pointed 
front and back. The crowd will ooz 
out to both sides of the screen. 

The projector goes on a shed (0 
anything), then cables run back to 
the truck. Even cables need caution. 
At least, each must be so placed that 
grandpop can’t fall over it or little 
Lolita doesn’t think swinging on " 
might be fun. 

The mayor speaks—thar-ing 
mind you, for doing his town the tte 
mendous favor of bringing ‘hem this 
advertising. The speech is vet, the 
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A MAN 
THIS 

FITS? 


Pass it on... and do him a favor! | 
TOP-DRAWER SALESMEN 


If your old line (on which you made 
a record for yourself) has been knocked 
out by priorities and you are looking 
for a place to light “for the duration,” 
maybe we should get together. 

We are an old-established drug | 
manufacturer looking for some top- 
notch, draft exempt men to pinch hit 
for our salesmen now at war. These 
men will find their jobs waiting when 
they come back; but if you prove to 
be an exceptional producer . . . just 
try to get away from us. 

Pay ? Straight salary and expenses. 


If you are one of the men we are 
looking for, you know the things we 
want to know about you... including | 
salary expected, of course. And a | 
snapshot would help. 


Write: Cutter Laboratories, Berke- 
ley, California. 


WANTED 


Factory Connections 


Sales and Engineering organiza- 
tion with complete coverage of 
Pacific Coast markets wants to 
represent two or three addition- 


al reputable manufacturers. 
Present representation available 
but principally interested in 
post-war activities. 


Address replies to Box 1031, 
Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


3 2 
Kak kk KKK 
. * 
* No premiums, deferred * | 
* payments or other tricks— 


all cash readers . . . 


CHOOSE THE 
LEADER IN 
THE BUSINESS 

FIELD... 


i le tas 


Sterling’s sound trucks are a combination of public relations and hard-hitting produc 


advertising. 


buzzing dies down, the vendedor toss- 
es in one last plug for Mejoral—and, 
mid screeches, howls and whistles, the 
show is on. 

For many, this is the very first mov- 
ing picture. No ciné trucks have pre- 
ceded and theatres just don’t exist. 
The concentration is intense, the in- 
terest is amazing, the appreciation tre- 
mendous. Machete straps are around 
some shoulders, ruvanas (capes) are 
more in evidence than coats. Ties and 
shoes are worn only by the Esquire 
readers. Comfort is the word for 
Colombia. 

The music ups. The little red 
Mejoral airplane spells out its gray 
smoke logotype against a royal blue 
sky. The people applaud—toudly, 
vociferously. Then, in Spanish, black- 
and-white now, here comes the title 
on our first film and we're into it. 


Native Audience Enthralled 


This is a short on_ ice-skaters, 
“Agiles Patinadores,”’ which means 
agile skaters. The peons of Colombia 
stare, amazed. They've never seen ice. 
They can’t understand a chunk of lake 
or prairie on which folks can go slith- 
ering around like that. They listen, 
enthralled, as the sound track chats 
about what’s going on. But the most 
that can be conveyed is a vague im- 
pression that norteamericanos are just 
very peculiar dancers. Word-of-mouth 
advertising for Mejoral should follow. 
—no? 

A trailer (in full color) follows. In 
all its splendor, here’s the swimming 
pool of a swanky estate. The peons 
are entranced (and bewildered). Girls 
and boys laugh and splash, splash and 
laugh. Gayety is everywhere. But 
over there is one sad lad, a victim of a 
headache. And he just can’t join the 
fun, poor fellow, because his head has 
him weighed down. Guess what one 
of the little darlings does (no fair, you 
peeked)—-she hands him a Mejoral! 
And, swoop, five minues later, from 
the highest of the high boards, with a 
smile that must hurt his eardrums, he 
sails, majestically, swan-like into the 
pool. The point just can’t be missed: 
Mejoral is magical. Take a tablet and 
learn to dive! The trailer draws as 
much applause as the film. 


Its well-planned show turns thrilled villagers into 


good 


customers, 


Then, without a break, the little 
Mejoral airplane flies again and an. 
other film is on, The beauties of Yel. 
lowstone Park—it’s a delightful eye. 
treat. Folks in Brooklyn would like 
it but it doesn’t register in Colombia, 
Why? Because they've got some darn 
good scenery of their own, thanks, 
Maybe we shouldn't have sent that film, 


Coney Island Amazes Peons 


Another trailer—the pool player 
who misses shots because his head. 
ache is just too much for human en- 
durance. A Mejoral—five minutes— 
and he clears the table. Take a Mej- 
oral and shoot good pool—this pill’s 
a whiz! Loud applause—there’s the 
little plane again. And, now, comes 
our lulu! 

When we looked at the film in New 
York, we said, ‘Ah, that’s a hunk of 
diversion—a beauty—we'll send it.” 
But now that we’ve had some reports 
from the field, well, we're not so sure. 
It's “New York Amuses Itself,” the 
joys of Coney Island. It'd be A-1 if 
only the peons of Colombia knew 
what an amusement park is. But they 
don’t. They just barely have time 
to catch on to the fact that this is some 
kind of public place, when, poo, 
there stands a cute little piece with her 
skirt blown up around her neck. My, 
oh, my, meditates the peon, when, 
poof /—Encore! 

These Estados Unidos, he tells him- 
self, must be some place. He stares, 
bug-eyed, through a succession of legs 
on slides, legs on spinners; swooping 
tiny trains of cars tearing over terrifi 
cally big structures; and women 
screaming. Sometimes we wonder 
whether we’re promoting the hemis- 
pheric solidarity or retarding it. 

But our other films we know are 
right. “Young Athletes” shows track 
feats of yesterday and today, and “Pro- 
tecting the Weak” is a Popeye cartoon 
which always goes over big. And the 
trailers do a sweet job—especially the 
one showing papa and mamma in bed. 

The overall reaction is swell, sim 
ply swell. Ad men of the U. S. 
would be amazed. Here’s a combina 
tion of public relations and ird-hit- 
ting product advertising that pays 
sweet dividends. 
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THIRD OF A SERIES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHOSE CONVICTION IS 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE AND WHO ADVERTISE 
NOW TO INSURE ITS CONTINUANCE 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT - 230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


NTELLIGENT America is grateful 
for the amazing conversion of in- 
dustry to the rapidly expanding pro- 

duction of planes, guns and implements 
of war. A peacetime public cannot be ex- 
pected to want names identified with war 
implements only, or trade marks lapsed by 
disuse, on its then purchases. Forgettful- 
ness, combined with the marching parade 
that daily changes generations, is an in- 
tangible, but great hazard to established, 
but unpublicized products. : 
° 
Advertising—wisely planned, placed, and adequately continued— 


cheaply and efficiently enlarges the use of a product or provides 
the basis for an enlightened, intelligent public opinion. 


SCRIPPS: HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


+ »World-Telegraom COLUMBUS ...... Citizen DENVER. . .. Rocky Mt.News EVANSVILLE 
“ea a Se Press CINCINNATI. . .... + Post BIRMINGHAM ..... . Post HOUSTON. .. 2.2 ees 
PINS « wees % Press KENTUCKY ......-. Post — MEMPHIS . . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH 
. «News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post - MEMPHIS .... Press-Scimitor ALBUQUERQUE ... . 
INDIANAPOLIS. ..... Times KNOXVILLE . . . News-Sentinel m= WASHINGTON. ..... News EL PASO . - ce 


m CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT MEMPHIS 


Designing to Sell 


1. Transport of the Future: Lurelle Guild. 
noted New York industrial designer, 
gives his concept of the car of tomorrow. 
Mr. Guild’s vehicle is one of a number 
to be featured in a series of advertise- 
ments of the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 


2. Corrugated Package Replaces Tin: 
Good reason for anticipating that many 
packaging innovations, originally de- 
veloped to relieve shortages of critical 
materials, may well be retained as per- 
manent improvements after the war is 
found in the 3-pound size corrugated 
cookie box with a center-hinged lid de- 
signed by the Package Laboratory of The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, for 
Sterling Cake Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 


3. Buttonaid Kit: In line with the grow- 
ing home sewing movement, clothes con- 
servation, and made-over magic fad that 
is sweeping the country, the Morely Co., 
Portsmouth, N. H., has originated and 
developed a new, convenient, complete 
all-purpose packaged buttonbox. 


4. New Victory Dinner: The Simple 
Simon package, containing all the mak- 
ings for a_ spaghetti-cheese-dehydrated 
vegetable dinner—is being suggested by 
the Simple Simon Co., Detroit, as a lively 
sales performer for ration-stricken gro- 
cers. On the package are directions for 
ten other taste-tantalizing platters. 


S. New Package for Spry: An important 
new development in the packaging of 
wartime shortening is exemplified by 
Spry’s new wider-mouth jar. This will be 
welcomed by women who will find it 
easier to spoon out every bit of the 
shortening. The processed paper cap 
saves metal for wartime needs. It is fitted 
with a pliofilm Safety Seal inside. 
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"Ket Rocks their === 
Sa Silence break’ 


The granite silence of Mt. Rushmore now 
rings with the voice of Freedom! Upon its 
tallest peak four great Americans keep 
vigil over the principles of justice chal- 
lenged by our foes. The inspiration of this 
majestic Shrine of Democracy is South 
Dakota’s gift to a war-saddened America. 

But — this is not all. Other rocks in 
South Dakota are doing their patriotic 
part. Feldspar, mica, bentonite, man- 
ganese — these strategic metals, so pre- 
cious to the war effort, are yielding ever 
richer deposits. A new reservoir of man- 
ganese approximating 800,000,000 tons, 
has just ae unearthed. 

But — this is not all. VITA-MINS are 
VITA-WINS. South Dakota crops and 
livestock have hoisted cash farm income 
in this state over $240,000,000 for 1942. 
The United Nations must be fed! 

South Dakota, “stable, solvent, sover- 
eign”, has taken prosperity in its stride. 
Vast untouched resources in agriculture, 
forest and mine invite your investigation 
for present and post-war opportunities. 


Send for our new FREE 32 page booklet profusely 
illustrated and describing South Dakota’s “‘Agree- 
able and Bountiful Living”. 

Interesting booklet: “‘Mineral Resources of 


South Dakota”, FREE for the asking. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


oo. 
POST-ADVENTURE 


oye Sune REGULARLY # 


Designing 


to Sell 


I. Housewives relax as they are spared 
one wartime problem, the ammonia short. 
age. Already many non-ammonia clean. 
ing formulae are appearing on the mar. 
ket to fill the needs of housecleaners jn 
search of good all-round cleaners. Cole. 
Solv, the new cleaner introduced by Cole 
Laboratories, New York City, is nonin. 
flammable, non-explosive . . . and has 
the added attraction of a clean pine odor, 


2. Round-Trips—a new item placed on 
the market, especially designed to make 
it simple and easy for persons in the 
Services to reply to news-hungry friend: 
and relatives. Civilians write a message 
on their half of the double two-way 
ecards, and send them off with a penny 
stamp. Service men tear off their half, 
write a reply and send it back postage 
free. James Gray, Inc., New York City. 


3. The enthusiasm with which Pabst customers, salesmen and dealers welcomed the 

32-ounce bottles of beer prompted the company to adopt the same size bottle for it: 

ale. It’s economical, it’s convenient, and it saves precious metal caps. Bottles manu: 
factured of Dura-Glass -by Owens Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


- The flosssiest department store cosmetic counter need have nothing on the tinie- 

4. The fl td t t st t t 1} thing the tiniest 

kitchenette when it comes to eye appeal. Going, going, gone, are the days of sheer 
5 £ - 

utility containers, as attractive “kitchen sets” appear on the market. Griffith Labora- 

tories, Chicago, introduces a group of flavors, attractively bottled with a wooden tray. 


S. In keeping with the spirit of these days when getting the most for your money 

almost a daily necessity, Shulton, Inc., New York City, presents the double-purpose 

Old Spice Tissue Box. The box makes an attractive container for the gaily decorated 

cylinder of taleum powder and the three toilet size cakes of soap. When emptied, the 
box itself will serve as an ornamental tissue dispenser. 
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Joyce Sales Strategy Stresses 
Quality as Answer to Rationing 


Try to find shoes that won’t require coupons? “No!” says Joyce. 


Manufacturers will do well, this firm feels, to be guided by the 


feminine instinct for selection of values. Creation of unrationed 


alternates is contrary to one of the main purposes of rationing. 


HE women will do it, and you 

can't fool them. Manufactur- 

ers and dealers are being 

fooled by new rationing con- 
ditions, but the women will teach 
them—so go along with the women, 
and you will be all right... 

That is the basis of Bill Joyce’s 
policy on shoes under rationing. Even 
last September, when Washington was 
fooling itself, in a way, with various 
limitations on styles and materials, 
Bill Joyce declared that rationing right 
then would be a good thing for every- 
body. 

Joyce, Inc., makes “platform” shoes, 
popularly known as “‘joyces,” “play 
shoes” and by other names. Originated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Joyce in the depres- 
sion, for play wear, they have become 
the outstanding work shoe for women 
in war plants, hospitals, the armed 
forces, and for street and home wear. 
They look right, give long mileage, 
and afford a comfort that lets Woman 
go farther, with less strain. 


Quality Becomes Important 


For coffee, canned foods, and every 
rationed product to date that offers 
a choice in quality, the women have 
unquestioningly ‘‘upped” their price 
ceilings, taking the higher grades. 
Limited by points and coupons, they 
let themselves go in dollars. If there 
was a super-grade of sugar, they 
would buy it. 

In 1942, when the shoe industry 
was adjusting to ceiling prices, and 
Government regulations in styles and 
materials, Mr. Joyce talked with his 
dealers, and put into operation his 
fation-all” plan. Dealers were given 
ix-month quotas, based on their pur- 
chases during the previous six-month 
period, and were encouraged to place 
their orders three months in advance, 
although only one-sixth of the order 
could be shipped in any one month. 
This policy eliminated the seasonal 
peaks and valleys of factory produc- 


tion, and allowed the plant to run 
fairly evenly throughout the year. 
What's more, no dealer was slighted 


tach one, large or small, got his 
fair share of Joyce shoes. 
At that time, Mr. Joyce maintained 
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that Government rationing would be 
a good thing for everybody, and so 
when it actually came in February, he 
soon crystallized a policy, and began’ 
explaining it to the trade. 

First of all, he announced that 
Joyce, Inc. would not make unrationed 
shoes. The shoe industry was intrigued 
with the possibilities of manufacturing 
footwear which people could buy 
without coupons. There were, and are, 
abundant fabric and substitute mate- 
rials for soles and uppers, and a 
sizable list of Joyce shoes was not 
aftected by rationing. But this plank 
in his platform was laid down for 
three reasons: 


Rationing Increases Sales 


1. The result of rationing was, in- 
variably, to create a consumer demand 
for quality—the best canned tomatoes 
or shoes purchaseable under the rules. 

2. Unrationed shoes would require 
labor, and therefore be contrary to the 
fundamental purpose of rationing, to 
divert it to war production. 

3. The reputation of Joyce shoes 
had been built up on quality. They 
must stand or fall on consumer de- 
mand. If materials, manpower and 
managerial ability were put into un- 
rationed shoes which the public 
wouldn’t buy, then the company didn’t 
deserve a place in war-time America. 

“The words rationed and unra- 
tioned,” said Mr. Joyce, in a dealer 
announcement, “are not part of a 
manufacturer's vocabulary—they _ be- 
long in the Government's dictionary, 
and concern the marketing of a prod- 
uct, rather than its manufacturer. 

“How can a shoe manufacturer de- 
termine a production policy by the 
conditions of sale rather than by the 
product itself? Rationing is under- 
taken by the Government to take care 
of over-all conditions of a war-time 
economy. Those conditions are sub- 
ject to change. A manufacturer who 
tried to build his policy on such an 
uncertain premise would be like the 
chameleon that settled on a crazy- 
quilt and died of strain. 

“Therefore, we base our policy on 
our own shoes, and their place in a 
war-time economy. How must ‘joyces’ 


look, and what must they be equipped 
to do? They must look right with 
uniforms, work clothes, and the sim- 
ple street clothes which are good fash- 
ion today. They must feel right on 
factory floors and city streets, in back- 
yards and kitchens. 

“It happens that these three ele- 
ments in our shoes add up to the type 
of shoe which will require a ration 
coupon from the customer. We are 
therefore making shoes to meet these 
requirements. Retail sales since Feb- 
ruary 8 indicate that women are more 
than eager to spend their ration cou- 
pons for ‘joyces.’ A check of repre- 
sentative stores reveals the fact that a 
higher proportion of ‘joyces’ were 
sold after rationing than before.” 


Women Teach Economy 


If the manufacturer and dealer put 
themselves in the place of the cus- 
tomer who needs shoes, and has a 
coupon to purchase today, and makes 
her decision on value for price, they 
are certain to follow her reasoning, 
and to see that her decision is logical. 

Joyce shoes are top quality in their 
field, with a price range from $6.50 
to $8. The woman shoe buyer knows 
that they give maximum wear for the 
price, and that they are economical 
compared with higher priced dress 
shoes. 

Shoes built for the same type of 
service can be bought for less money, 
down to $1.95. In an unrationed mar- 
ket, she might elect to buy shoes at 
that price, or at $3 or $4. According 
to her household and personal budget, 
those grades might give her fair value 
in wear. She could buy today, and a 
little later, when another pair was 
needed, could buy again, perhaps 
“joyces,” perhaps a cheaper grade. 
Figuring $20 as her shoe allowance 
for a year, she could have three pairs 
of Joyce shoes at $7.50 apiece, or six 
pairs at $3.25. 

But under rationing, she has to 
make an entirely different choice. She 
is in a position similar to that of the 
suitors for Portia’s hand, who had to 
choose between the gold, silver and 
leaden caskets. 

Rationing is an educational process. 
At the start, everybody is thrown into 
confusion, and thoughts turn to beat- 
ing the game. 

But the student of war economy 
who learns her lesson first is the con- 
sumer, because there is really no way 
in which she can beat the game. If 
she buys less than the best quality she 
can afford, she has wasted the worth 
and wear in her allowance under ra- 
tioning. 

The next student to learn his les- 
son is the dealer, because he is closest 
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to the consumer, and soon sees how 
she is going to act. 

The last fellow to learn, the ten- 
o'clock scholar, by reason of his posi- 
tion, is apt to be the manufacturer. 
There may be a distinct lag between 
the consumer's action and the manu- 
facturer’s policy. 

This was shown strikingly in what 
actually happened when rationing be- 
came necessary. Certain grades of 
shoes were exempt from rationing be- 
cause eastern manufacturers, anticipat- 
ing the coming restrictions, and de- 
termined to make merchandise which 
would have price appeal and be free 


YEWUOl FAMILY 
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and women who aren't there.” 


with one Houston newspaper. 


*48.8% Yehudis. 


audience of Yehudis? 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Notional Advertising Manager 


gust 


Chute ¢2~earn no part of 
Houston's giant payrolls 


Yehudis—who make up the difference in circulation between Houston newspapers— 
do not share in Houston’s increased earner income . . . because they're the “little men 


The average Houstonian’s pay envelope contains 85.4% more cash now than in 1929, 
according to figures from the Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas. When 
you use The Chronicle you reach the largest number of fat pay envelopes reachable 


If you use the second Houston newspaper, you waste your selling story on °32.9% 
Yehudis .. . If you use the third Houston newspaper, you waste your selling story on 


Isn’t it better to tell your selling story to prosperous wage-earners than to an absentee 


Chronicle’s lead in city home-delivered circulation from 
September 30, 1942, A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements. 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE—TEXAS’ LARGEST DAILY 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


from restrictions on critical materials, 
had made up vast stocks of footwear 
which they hoped would escape the 
rules. 

Knowing that retailers would be 
left with large stocks of these shoes 
on their hands if they were rationed, 
the Government placed them outside 
the regulations, to prevent heavy losses 
by retailers. 

By the time these stocks are worked 
off, the educational process in ration- 
ing will have proceeded far enough, 
so that the manufacturer and the deal- 
er will know better. From the very 
beginning women have known better. 


“Pir 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Notional Representatives 


IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND 
ADVERTISING FOR THE 31ST CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Check List of SM 
Post-War Articles 


OR the past seven mionths 

SALES MANAGEMENT has been 

publishing a series of articles 

on post-war planning. The 
article on page 36 of this issuc, en- 
titled, ‘““Thirteen Mistakes to Avoid 
in Your Post-War Planning,” by Bur. 
ton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organ. 
ization, New York City, is the twelfth 
of this series. 

Because of the response which: these 
articles have elicited from SALES Man. 
AGEMENT readers, individual reprints 
of each have been made available with- 
out charge. Multiple copies of the re. 
prints are 3¢ each. Requests should be 
addressed to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The titles and dates of appearance 
of the first eleven articles in this post- 
war planning series are included in 
the following check list: 


“Post-War Planning: What Is It, and 
What Shall We Do About It?,” by A. 
R. Hahn, Managing Editor, Saves Mavn- 
AGEMENT, September 1, 1942. 


“Report No. 2 on Post-War Planning: 
The Producers Council Program,” Octo- 
ber 1, 1942. 


“Research for Post-War Planning: A 
Practical Five-Point Program,” based on 
an interview with Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, 
Vice-President in Charge of Marketing, 
Lord & Thomas, October 10, 1942. 


“Nine Important Problems You and | 
Will Face on V-Day,” by Lee MecCanne, 
Assistant General Manager, Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., November 
15, 1942. 


“The Human Side of Industry's Post- 
War Management Problem,” by Hugo A. 
Bedau, December 1, 1942. 


“That ‘Happier Tomorrow’: If We 
Want It, We Must Plan Today,” by 
Stanley Holme, Economist, General Elec- 
tric Special Planning Committee, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., December 15, 1942. 


“Philadelphia Blueprints a Program 
for Civic Post-War Preparation,” January 


1, 1943. 


“Has Business Been Dodging Its Prop- 
er Political Responsibilities?” based on 
an interview with Louis Ruthenberg, 
President, Servel, Inc., January 15, 1948. 


“In the Best Interest of All Selling, 
Should We Kill Straight Commission: 
by W. R. Jenkins, Sales Director. North- 
western National Life Insurance 0. 


February 1, 1943. 


“Monsanto Assays Products for Their 
‘Job Potential’ After V-Day,” base! on an 
interview by Lester B. Colby wit! Fram 
cis J. Curtis, Director of Development 
and Chairman of the Post-War |-snning 
Committee, Monsanto Chemical ‘0. > 
Louis, Mo., February 15, 1943. 


“Pacific Coast Electrical Lead Out 
line Plan for Post-War Preparati:. by 
Elsa Gidlow, March 15, 1943. 
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BRODIE | 


Sure, Steve Brodie took a chance, but he didn't have much to lose 
but a gin mill, anyway. And today there are still a few business 
executives like him. They'll take a dive, too, with no more idea of 


whether they'll survive the plunge. 


These are no times to take chances. Today, careful business men 
keep their feet on the ground and look ahead. They know that a 
Ross Federal survey means accurate information and that means 


they don't have to take chances. 


Talk to aRoss Federal man today about your plans for tomorrow. 


: ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 
= | WM CORPORATION - 16 East 49th Street 
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“a : and Key Cities from Coast to Coast 


In studying these tables three pri. 
mary points should be kept in jnind: 


( 
1. How does the city stand ‘n re. 
lation to its 1942 month? It the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is Joing 
more business than a year ago. as 
Call 
2. How does the city stand in re. 
° . ‘ ‘ x 5an 
lation to the nation? If the “City. Ry san 
National Index’’ is above 100 it means [Jy Ber 
ba e bd that the city’s retail activity is more [jr ° 
— favorable than that of the nation as, —*™ 
I Pot ULLCS Ee an i 
3. How big a market is it? The ore 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex. Pas 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me. 
Retail Sales and Services Estimates for May, 1943 dium-sized cities with big percentage fix ©! 
= / gains but small dollar expenditures, jj >! 
rhe dollar total of retail sales and services (stores, service establishments, many big cities with small percentage # De 
amusements, hotels) in May are expected to drop $270 million from the gains but big dollar expenditures, — = 
April level of $5,410 millions, but will nevertheless be 3.5% ahead of May Three months ago all of the 200 ‘ 
last year. The physical volume of merchandise sold will be at least 15% cities showed increases over last year, a 
under last year's figure, but rising merchandise prices plus unparalleled ex- but in May, 13 are expected to fall a 
penditures for amusements may keep the dollar total above the correspond- below the 1942 total. x Ne 
ing months of last year until mid-summer. Of the 15 cities leading in City. §** 
Index rating, only one is east of the el 
Mississippi and above the Mason and “6 
Dixon Line. San Diego has fur §*W 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S Research store or apparel in a clothing store. ther expanded its lead and now stands Dist 
and Statistical Department has Two index figures are given, at 186.8. The next fourteen ane Fee rs 
maintained for several years a running _ the first called, “City Index.” This Port News, Va., 164.0; Portland, Me, 9x 
chart on the business progress of ap- _—_ shows the ratio between the sales vol- 158.5; Colorado Springs, 156.7; | 
proximately 200 of the leading market ume this year and last. A figure of | Portsmouth, Va., 153.5; Muskogee, 
centers of the country. Among the ones 126.0, for example, means that total Okla., 150.0; Oakland, Calif., 140.5; [ixT: 
shown in the following columns are retail sales and services in the city for Wichita, Kan., 140.0; Tacoma, Wash., A. 
those in which, for the month imme- the month indicated will show a prob- 139.3; Tucson, Ariz., 137.5; Mobile, 
diately following date of publication, able increase of 26% over the similar Ala., 135.0; Ogden, Utah, 134.3; Con 
Retail Sales and Services should com- month a year ago... . The second col- Portland, Ore., 133.3; Austin, Tex., p 
pare most favorably with the similar umn, “City-National Index,” relates 132-9; Spokane, Wash., 131.6. rf 
period a year ago. that city to the total probable national rC 
The estimates cover the expected change for the same period. A city may *& Cities marked with a star are “Pre- KA 
lollar figure for all retail activity have a sizeable gain over its own past ferred-Cities-of-the-month,” with — gains x Ai 
ser —— : y» § : past, equaling or exceeding the national gain. ¥A 
which includes not only retail store but the rate of gain may be less than 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the _ that of the nation. All figures in the Revat SALES AND SERVICES Hav 


Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 


second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
third column, “$ Millions’ gives the 
total amount of retail sales and serv- 
ices estimate for the same month as is 
used in the index columns. 


approximately 200 cities. 


Suggested Uses For This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 


The price is $1.00 per year. 


(S.M. Forecast for May, 1943) 


City 
City Nat'l § 
Index Index Millions 


U. S. A. 
Alabama 
* Mobile 


% Montgomery 
% Birmingham 


103.5 100.0 5,140.00 


or 135.0 
110.5 
106.9 


Arizona 


a aa 
Arkansas 

% Fort Smith .. : 111.6 
¥% Little Rock .. ! 106.9 
California 
% San Diego 
% Oakland 


% Long Beach .. 
% Stockton 


SALES MANAGE * 


186.8 180.5 
140.5 135.7 
130.0 125.6 
116.7 112.8 


. 


ions 


00 


Calif. (« ont’ d. 


San Jo : 

x San Fran. 

¢ Berkele; 

+ Los Angeles 

x Sacramento 

San Bernar- 
dino 
Santa Barbara 
Fresno 
Pasadens 


(Colorado 


x Colo. Springs 
¥ Pueblo 
% Denver 


Connecticut 


x Hartford 

x Bridgeport 
% Waterbury 
% New Haven 
% Stamford 


Delaware 


% Wilmington 


City 
Index 


) 


116.3 
115.4 
112.3 
110.0 
109.9 


106.6 
100.6 
98.3 
98.0 


156.7 
123.7 
116.5 


b21.2 
114.1 
107.3 
105.5 
105.2 


106.5 


Dist. of Columbia 


& Washington 115.0 
Florida 
x Tampa 126.7 
¥ Jacksonville 116.5 
¥ Miami 105.4 
Georgia 
¥ Savannah 126.6 
¥% Macon 116.4 
¥ Columbus 110.8 
% Atlanta 108.7 
® Augusta 107.5 
¥ Albany 105.6 
Hawaii 
¥ Honolulu 124.0 
Idaho 
¥ Boise 115.3 
Illinois 
WE. St. Louis 120.9 
& Rockford 110.3 
& Chicago 109.2 
® Moline-Rock 
Isl.-E 
Moline 104.1 
Peoria 101.2 
Indiana 
% Evansvil 123.2 
Fort Wa 118.5 
% Terre H 115.6 
Indianap 115.2 
Gary 106.7 
& South B 104.3 
lowa 
¥ Sioux Cj ee, 
& Des Moir 109.0 
% Cedar } 1s 108.0 
® Davenpo, ; 
€npo 104.1 
A , 
PRIL 1943 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 


112.4 
111.5 
108.5 
106.3 


t06.1 


103.0 
97.2 
95.0 
94.7 


102.9 


111.1 


119.8 


111.4 


105.5 


119.0 
114.5 
111.7 
111.3 
103.1 
100.8 


111.8 
105.3 
104.3 
100.6 


Rrra, SALES AND SERVICES 
(S.Mé. Forecast for May, 1943) 


$ 
Millions 


6.80 
57.50 
5.30 
107.50 
10.50 


3.45 
2.70 
6.25 
6.25 


73.20 


10.75 


8.20 
9.15 
5.60 
30.85 
6.00 
6.90 


5.45 
10.50 
4.85 
4.25 
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Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1943) 


City _ City 
City Nat'l $ City Nat'l _§$ 
Index Index Millions Index Index Millions 
Kansas Nevada 
% Wichita .... 140.0 135.3 12.50 % Reno ....... 122.8 118.6 4.10 
%& Topeka ..... 124.9 120.6 5.15 : 
%& Kansas City . 121.8 117.7 6.10 New Hampshire 
. =< I¢ gc 
Kentucky Manchester .. 102.9 29.4 4.25 
% Lexington ... 110.2 106.5 4.95 New Jersey 
Louisville ... 109.1 105.4 21.50 ; 
ltanitaas ' . %& Newark ..... $25.2 2EL2 39.50 
a %& Passaic ..... 115.0 111.1 6.75 
Louisiana %& Camden .... 114.0 110.1 8.10 
%& Shreveport .. 110.5 106.7 6.45 Trenton .... 102.2 98.7 8.80 
%& New Orleans 109.1 105.4 20.50 Jersey City 
Hoboken - Pat. 102.0 98.5 26.00 
Maine 
New Mexico 
% Portland .... 158.5 153.1 12.50 
Bangor ..... 102.1 98.6 2.60 % Albuquerque . 111.2 107.4 3.50 
Maryland New York 
%& Baltimore ... 110.8 107.0 65.00 we Elmira ..... 118.9 114.9 4.10 
Cumberland 100.5 97.1 3.15 %& Niagara Falls 117.7 113.7 5.50 
*% Buffalo ..... 108.6 104.9 34.50 
Massachusetts % Utica ...... 108.6 104.9 5.80 
‘ ac y 2 
%& Springfield .. 120.0 115.9 405 * ve - oe as ras 
: % Schenectady . 107.9 104.2 50 
% Holyoke .... 110.1 106.4 3.25 = A 
Ree %& Syracuse .... 107.7 104.0 13.75 
% Worcester ... 108.5 104.8 13.10 : Ms 
1 = % Rochester ... 106.6 103.0 21.10 
% New Bedford 108.2 104.5 Oe 
% Troy 106.1 102.5 4.15 
% Lowell ..... 109.2 105.5 5.45 + New York .. 105.4 1018 430.00 
% Boston ..... 105.3. 101.7 66.00 oe ene = 
* Fall Rive 105.1 1015 $60 % Binghamton . 104.5 101.0 5.25 
it aia ' ss Albany ..... 98.1 94.8 8.80 
Michigan 
g N 5 = 
North Carolina 
¥% Lansing . 120.3 116.2 9.50 2 P - 
% Detroit ..... 1188 114.8 127.75 ‘WDurham .... 122.3 118.2 3.70 
% Jackson ..... 115.8 111.9 5.20 *& Charlotte cise ROM TI 8.50 
% Battle Creek . 114.3 110.4 4.30 *& Winston- 
% Bay City .. 110.9 107.1 3.85 Salem a> 2304 106.7 4.00 
* Saginaw ie 107.4 103.7 $75 * Asheville 105.8 102.2 3.90 
7 Flint ....... 107.3 103.6 11.45 Greensboro »« 103.2 99.7 3.75 
% Grand Rapids 105.9 102.3 12.65 Raleigh ..... 98.9 95.6 3.40 
Kalamazoo .. 102.1 98.6 5.05 
Mi; North Dakota 
meets ei ee 104.0 100.5 2.85 
% Minneapolis . 111.3 107.5 35.00 Grand Forks . 102.5 99.0 1.50 
% St. Paul .... 108.1 104.4 20.10 
% Duluth .. 104.1 100.6 5.65 Ohio 
Mississippi ¥% Akron ...... 124.4 120.2 21.50 
: *% Toledo .. 113.8 110.0 21.10 
%& Jackson ..... 125.1 120.9 4.65 yeDayton ..... 112.7 108.9 18.05 
" ‘ % Cleveland ... 112.6 108.8 63.65 
Missouri * Canton ..... 111.0 107.2 9.75 
% St. Joseph .. 117.2 113.2 430 Wiseman .. 1105 1006 Ap 
Lee a mA % Springfield .. 109.7 106.0 4.35 
% Kansas City . 115.4 111.5 34.00 . ‘ 
“eg ° f % Columbus ... 106.5 102.9 24.00 
%& Springfield .. 112. 108.9 3.80 é = 
¥ St. Louis 1086 104.9 50.50 Zanesville ... 103.0 99.5 2.50 
oa awe f : Youngstown . 102.8 99.3 10.95 
M Steubenville . 99.5 96.1 3.00 
Viontana 
Billings .... 102.3 98.8 2.25 Oklahoma 
e % Muskogee ... 150.0 144.9 3.70 
Nebraska %& Oklahoma City 114.6 110.7 12.50 
% Omaha ..... 120.6 116.5 16.15 Tulsa ...... 110.8 107.0 heated 
%& Lincoln .... 118.5 114.5 5.20 (Continued on page 80) 


KARM 
CBS - 5000 watts 
FRESNO, CALIF. 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
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HELP US i 547 Management ao 
b G x T | HighSpot Cities Rhode Island 


Index Index Millions 
% Providence .. 113.3 109.5 


South Carlina 
(Continued from page 79) % Columbia ... 4 109.6 
% Spartanburg . .2 107.4 


Reta Sates aNp SERVICES %& Charleston .. 2 106.5 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1943) *& Greenville ... 7.5 103.9 


City 7 South Dakota 
City Nat'l $ Sioux Falls 
ibid dissing Acti cinieaiy ity a 9 % Sioux Falls . 118.0 


Index Index Millions 


annually. Authorities say many , Tennessee 
bo] 


of these deaths could be avoided. %& Chattanooga . 119.3. 115.3 
a — cree BID8 yp J/. *% Nashville ... 112.8 109.0 
|... ee i 106.8 ps ille : 
Help us spread the knowledge _— ) 7 inecke 21 1076 104.0 
that cancer can, in many cases, be Peanerivente . 
;, , ; exas 
cured. Enlist today in your local de Chester 40 1198 . ce m 
unit of the Women's Field Army. % Williams- tore Soe 2) 


< . 3.90 
as: lol BRD BE12 iy % Fort Worth 8 3 
. / 48 2. 14.00 
In the Metropolitan Area, ad- ——s z > 105.8 65 = & Beaumont isa 


i. are 3 105.0 a mat . 
dress the New York City Cancer > eee 5 104.8 woes .... 195.1 2 pe 


= %* Dallas : ‘ 24.00 
Pittsburgh .. 14 103.8 3 Pe ees 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. - Philadelphia 102.1 ' %& Galveston .. : 3.20 


Je Wilkes Barre 101.0 | % San Antonio . : 13.25 


% El Paso .... ; 4. 5.40 
% Lancaster. 3.6 100.1 ; ee eg, 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR oa oe Wichita Falls 94.2 91. 50 


THE CONTROL OF CANCER Scranton ... 5 96.1 Utah 


Johnstown .. 5. 95.9 
350 Medison Avenue, New York, N.Y. Altoona .... 93.8 . % Ogden . 134.3 


Reading ‘4 7 93.4 ; % Salt Lake City 118.0 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Virginia 
% Newport 
News 
% Portsmouth .. 
* Norfolk 
% Richmond 


Lynchburg 
Roanoke 


Washington 
% Tacoma 


% Spokane 
% Seattle . 


West Virginia 


MOST POPULAR STATION | % Huntington . 112.5 108.7 


% Charleston .. 103.5 100.0 


IN THE WEST | Wheeling ... 100.0 96.6 


Wisconsin 


| %& Milwaukee .. 121.1 
CLEAR CHANNEL STATION % Manitowoc .. 120.6 


| wweSuperior .... 117.2 
% Sheboygan ... 111.2 
Green Bay .. 103.0 
La Crosse ... 100.0 
Wyoming 


OF LOS ANGELES eee 


High-Spot Correction: In the March 
ark ( i j i aa ss e issue, dollar volumes for Kansas City, 
6 C. ; ; Mo., and Dallas, Texas, were given ® 


, | 3.45 and 2.45 respectively. Corret 
N. B.C. AFFILIATE © EDWARD PETRY & CO., National Representatives figures are 34.50 and 945 Sorry’! 
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705 


9.50 
11.75 
7.15 
18.50 


7.25 
3.90 
14.00 
430 
28.00 
24.00 
3.4 
13.25 
5.40 
2.50 


4.40 
11.80 


1.95 


March 
1S City, 
iven as 
Correct 

Sorry! 
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12,400.000 Tons of Scrap 


Efforts of publications and radio stations 
had a great deal to do with raising 95.7% 
of the national quota of 17,000,000 tons of 
iron and steel scrap in the second half of 
1942. The newspapers’ program, last fall, 
is credited with 5,000,000 tons. 


Business and farm papers. recently 
launched campaigns to provide about 12,- 
400,000 tons of this scrap in the first half 
of 1943. These campaigns, in process of 
organization for several months, really got 
under way in February. 


The farm press, under the chairmanship 
of James G. Watson, New England Home- 
stead, Springheld, Mass., has a suggested 
quota of 3,100,500 tons, or one-half ton 
per farm, for the six-month period. About 
130 national and regional farm papers and 
hundreds of country weeklies are partici- 
pating. 


The business press industrial scrap com- 
mittee, composed of Earl L. Shaner, of 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland; John H. 
Van Deventer, W. E. Irish, P. M. Fahren- 
dorf, James O. Peck and H. Bert Lowe, is 
seeking to raise 9,300,000 tons of industrial 
scrap. More than one-fourth of the 1,500 
business papers already have promised edi- 
torial and advertising support. 


Both drives are being stimulated and co- 

dinated by American Industries Salvage 
Committee, Empire State Building, New 
York City 


By February 23, at least one publication 
in each of 65 fields had pledged support 
to the business press drive. Among these 
fields are automotive and aviation, baking 
and building, coal mining and confection- 
ey, electrical and ecclesiastical, funeral di 
recting, food and furniture, gas and grocery, 
hotels and hardware, leather and lumber, 
ihce equipment and osteopathic, paper and 
petroleum, radio and rubber, sporting goods 
ind sugar, watchmaking and wine. 


Although Frank Block, New York City, 
secretary of the business press committee, 
‘aid, “it still is far too early to report on 
results.” He cited “one outstanding cam- 
paign,” by executives and business papers 
in the laundry and dry cleaning industries 


To aid such industry groups, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, New 
York City, offers a sound slide film for 
Présentation at meetings. Regional officers 
of WPB's Industrial Salvage Branch in 19 


major cities are helping. Steel salesmen, 
steel warehouse salesmen, and salesmen of 
aaaoee ce n panies in the National Federa- 
of Sales Executives are working as 
tunteers with the WPB field staff to find 
‘nd collect dormant industrial scrap. 
_The salesmen and the business press are 
hin to contact heads of companies in their 
"cs. In addition to a series of page ad- 
rrtisement in contributed space, business 
péPets are urged to run a coupon “notice to 
<a ; Those who have not been 
ladesteie Dy a scrap specialist of the WPB 
se age Branch, or by a voluntary 
sddeese 4 isked to send their name and 
Gates © ousiness Press Industrial Scrap 
ee, New York, 
APRIL 1943 


Media & Agency News 


The committee presents examples from 
Factory Management & Maintenance, Metals 
and Alloys, and the Feed Bag, of the kind 
of “stirring editorials” needed to speed up 
the flow of industrial scrap through dealers 
to the mills. 


The business papers also are urged to 
present specific case histories showing how 
industrialists have developed effective sys- 
tems of finding and collecting dormant 
scrap in their plants. One such history, re- 
produced in full by the committee, is an 
article by S. Horace Disston, president of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., which ap- 
peared in Machinery. 


A question which confronts industrial 
executives is, “Shall I scrap this machine, 
or can someone else use it in the war 
effort ?’’ Executives are asked to query Col. 
C. R. Baxter, WPB Resources Division, 
New Municipal Building, Washington. 


Through stories, pictures, and charts, 
business papers dramatize to executives the 
importance of scrap in their plants. A 500- 
ton submarine chaser, for example, it is 
shown, uses 250 tons of scrap; a 1,500-ton 
destroyer uses 750 tons. 


The committee sends detailed bulletins to 
publishers, every few weeks, with clip 
sheets of pictures of which photographs 
and mats are available. And publishers are 
asked to submit photographs of their own 
for inclusion in the clip sheet. 


The farm press scrap machinery also is 
dramatizing state farm scrap quotas in 
terms of the warships these quotas would 
provide. Texas has the largest quota, 209,- 
000 tons—enough to provide scrap metal 
needed for ten battleships, eight heavy 
cruisers and eight destroyers. Rhode Is- 
land, with the smallest quota, 1,500 tons, 
could provide the scrap for three destroyers. 


Certain states, such as Indiana and Mon- 
tana, already have begun intensive farm- 


IDLE EQUIPMENT 
HELPS THE AXIS! 


FIND A USE FOR IT-OR SCRAP IT! 


Here's what to look for 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


® 3, EMPIRE STATE BLOG. N.Y. ¢ 


BUSINESS RESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMSTTES 
ROOM 3287, CPR STATE MDG. WY. 


SEND FOR THIS SCRAP MANUAL TO HHP 
YOU TACKLE TME SALVAGE PROBLEM —— 


Over 350 business papers are already co- 
operating in the drive to raise 9,300,000 
tons of vitually needed industrial scrap. 


paper sponsored scrap drives, running from 


one week to one month. The others are 
expected to do so this spring. In addition 
to their own states publications in six 
states in which there are no farm papers or 
“in which present farm publication man- 
power will require assistance,” are asked 
to work on farm-scrap collections in neigh- 
boring states. 


California papers, for example, are re- 
sponsible also for Nevada, Texas for Louis- 
iana, Alabama for Georgia, New Hamp- 
shire for Maine, Massachusetts for Rhode 
Island, and New Jersey for Delaware. 


Because of impending farm jabor short- 
ages, the farm press committee urges all 
scrap to be collected much earlier this year. 


Among facilities available for the farm 
drive are more than 1,000,000 government, 
club, and organizational personnel, educated 
in 1942 in methods of appealing for and 
collecting scrap; state, county and local 
scrap committees; the Granges, Farm Bu- 
reaus, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and other groups; daily and weekly 
newspapers, radio stations, motion picture 
industry; scrap dealers and the farm equip- 
ment industry; the Army’s Services of Sup- 
ply, in providing manpower and trucks for 
collection; the Department of Agriculture 
and Rural Electrification Administration. 


Farm papers are asked to publish one ad- 
vertisement a month, to emphasize the pro- 
gram in news columns and editorials, and 
to take primary responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the state campaigns. National farm 
papers, such as Country Gentleman and 
Farm Journal, are supporting the program. 


Editorial material provided by the com- 
mittee points out that “each soldier of the 
United States requires an average of 4,900 
pounds of steel to back him up, compared 
with 90 pounds in World War I;” tells 
“why a critical scrap shortage suddenly 
developed,” and “how scrap iron and steel 
are used.” 


It is emphasized also that “heavy farm 
scrap is better than household scrap. 
Broken, useless, plows, harrows, rakes, 
gears, flywheels, tractor parts, wheel rims 
are of heavier, better quality, and are more 
desirable than the miscellaneous pieces 
which the average household yields, and 
which must undergo. more preparation be- 
fore they can be used by mills.” 


The committee sends participating farm 
papers and country weeklies a detailed arti- 
cle to answer the question, “Why are large 
stockpiles allowed to accumulate and why 
are there scrap piles in dealers’ yards, if 
steel mills are so hard up for metal?” 


Some of the answers are: ‘Those moun- 
tains of scrap metal in your town are open- 
air warehouses—your Government's scrap 
bank-account to be drawn on as needed. . . 
Remember, there are only 6,500 scrap deal- 
ers in the country to handle hundreds of 
thousands of tons of community scrap accu- 
mulations. . . . If every dealer in the coun- 
try . . . suddenly decided to send all scrap 
to the mills, the resulting rush would tie 
up thousands of freight cars. 


Half of the iron and steel which goes 
into the things our armed forces need is 
made of scrap. The scrap metal in the na- 
tion’s farms, factories, and homes is as 
much a national asset today as the Minne- 
sota’s great Mesabi iron range. 
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Agencies 


Six agencies are doing creative work with 
the Advertising Council for the Treasury's 
$13,000,000,000 Second Victory Loan 
Drive, which starts on April 12. They are 
G. M. Basford Co.; Benton & Bowles; 
Erwin, Wasey; Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan and Young & Rubicam. 
Guy Lemmon, formerly with Pedlar & 
Ryan, is the council's full-time coordinator 
on this program. 

* * * 

Industrial advertisers continue to make 
up for a lot of the loss of consumer prod- 
ucts advertising in general media. Vinco 
Corp., Detroit, starts a campaign for pre- 
cision gauges in newspapers of a dozen 
industrial centers through Lloyd, Chester 
& Dillingham, New York. Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, Sunnyvale, Cal., appoints 
West-Marquis, Los Angeles, for a national 
program. The agency has opened a fully- 
staffed San Francisco branch. Some 
other recent industrial appointments are 
Borg & Beck division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. to Rogers & Smith, Chicago; Ex- 
truded Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., to 
J. M. Hickerson, Inc., New York: Ken- 
yon Instrument Co., Huntington, L. I., to 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law; Jacobson & 
Co., aircraft engine testing equipment, to 
Hazard Advertising Corp., New York; 
Harborside Warehouse Co., New York, to 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. 


William A. Jensen 
joins Swertfager & 
Hixon, New York 
City, in charge of 
sales promotion. 


Other 
Corp. to J. 
central office, at Chicago. . . 
beverages, Beverly Hills, Cal., to Brisacher, 
Davis & Van Norden. . . . St. Louis Public 
Service Co. tu Gardner Advertising Co., 


account changes: Borg-Warner 
Walter Thompson Co., for its 


. Squirt Co. 


there. Lummis & Co., Philadelphia, 
distributor of peanuts and candy, to S. E. 
Roberts, Inc., there. 


WANTED DISTRIBUTORS 
FAST SELLING TIMELY ITEM 


See our advertisement, page 56 


EAGLE PRODUCTS CoO., 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Sumer W. Singer, from RCA, is now an 
account executive with Buchanan & Co. 
. . . Edwin O. Perrin, vice-president of 
McCann-Erickson, resigns to join the Ad- 
vertising Council as campaign manager. 
Charles Brocker, from J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., is now media director of 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell. . Gordon 
Gross and Henry Rich join Lawrence Fer- 
tig & Co., New York, as executives. 
* * ¢ 

Herbert S. Wetzler, agency copy and 
plan executive, recently head of his own 
organization manufacturing and distribut- 
ing specialties, joins Brisacher, Davis & 
Van Norden at Los Angeles. . . . Gordon 
F. Baird is now an account executive with 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . . Granville E. Too- 
good is named vice-president and assistant 
to the president of N. W. Ayer & Son. 

. Howard H. Bede joins Leo Burnett 
Co., Chicago, as an account executive... . 
Joseph Henry Cohn is elected vice-presi- 
dent of Weiss & Geller. 


Radio 


National Association of Broadcasters will 
hold a Radio War Conference at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, April 27-29, with 
NAB Chicago stations as hosts. All meet- 
ings will be concerned with domestic ra- 
dio’s relations to the war. Subjects will 
include “Sales—A Wartime Necessity,” 
“The Role of Advertising in Wartime,’ 
censorship, equipment problems, Petrillo 
recording ban, manpower needs of the 
armed services and of industry, and recom- 
mended standards for coverage maps. James 
Lawrence Fly, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, will be a 


speaker. 
* * * 


NAB has formed a program directors 
executive committee, to work in close co- 
operation with the code and sales managers 
committee. Members of the new commit- 
tee, appointed by Neville Miller, presi- 
dent, include William Adams, WCHS, 
Charleston, W. Va.; J. Robert DeHaven, 
WCTN, Minneapolis; Harold Fair, WHO, 
Des Moines; Robert L. Kennett, WHAS, 
Louisville; Robert Landry, CBS; Clarence 
Menser, NBC; Herbert C. Rice, WGR, 
Buffalo; Ray Shannon, KQV, Pittsburgh, 
and Tod Williams, WSPD, Toledo. 


* * * 


NBC launches a large-space newspaper 
campaign in Washington, D. C., for WRC, 
managed-and-operated outlet there, through 
Foote, Cone & Belding, to emphasize its 
news and other program facilities. Other 
NBC managed-and-operated stations are 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, New York 
and San Francisco. 

WJSV, CBS outlet in Washington, D. 
C., will change its call letters to WTOP 
on April 4, to facilitate identity. 


WSJS, Winston-Salem, N. C., increases 
power to 5,000 watts. ... WQXR, New 
York, adjusts advertising rates upward. 

WKNE, Keene, N. H., appoints 


Headley-Reed Co. national advertising rep- 
resentative. . WEMD, Frederick, Md., 
becomes a CBS affiliate. The lease 
under which John J. Gillin Jr. and others 
acquired operation of WOW, Omaha for 
15 years from Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Society, has been approved 
in court there. 
* *¢ # 


Paul Whiteman, orchestra leader, is 
named director of music for the Blue net- 
work. Leonard F. Erikson becomes 
network sales manager of CBS, under Wil- 
liam C. Gittinger, vice-president in charge 
of sales, and W. Donald Roberts is now 


western sales manager. . . . John |. Karo} 
becomes assistant sales manager of CBs 
in addition to his duties as market te. 
search sales counsel. . . . C. E. Arney Jr. 


is appointed secretary-treasurer of National 
Association of Broadcasters. Robert 
K. Lindsley, public relations dircctor of 


Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Cp, 
Wichita, Kan., also is named gene:al map. 
ager of KFBI, there. . . . Victor Bennett. 
from WOR, New York, becomes vice. 
president and national sales manager of 
WAAT, there. . . . Sidney J. Flamm, vice. 
president in charge of sales of WPAT, 
Paterson, N. J., also will serve as genera} 
manager. A. Lewis King is now commer. 
cial director of WPAT. Lincoln P. 
Simonds is named West Coast manager of 
Weed & Co., radio station representative, 
. . . George H. Jaspert is now commercial 
manager of WPRO, Providence. . . . Wil- 
liam F. Carley, recently with WMCA, be. 
comes director of promotion and news 
with WINS, New York. 


Magazines 


Despite the paper shortage, magazine 
advertising linage in the first quarter of 
1943 probably will be about 12% more 
than in the first quarter of 1942. 

* * * 


Among magazines which started to limit 
complimentary lists in March were Na. 
tion’s Business, Parents and United States 
News. . . . Nation's Business also issues 
a new rate, covering new plate sizes and 
other paper-saving factors. Field & 
Stream announces changes in trimmed page, 
bleed and cover page sizes and closing and 
publication dates. 

oe, 

Per issue circulation of United States 
magazines in 1942 rose 26,994,432 to a 
total of 185,887,761, reports the 1943 edi- 
tion of N. W. Ayer & Son’s “Directory ot 
Newspapers and Periodicals.’’ General mag- 
azines totaled 75,859,492; pulp, 32,321, 
219; technical, 24,673,376; trade, 21,497, 
502: movie, 6,909,789; all others, 24,626, 
283. 


Shepard Spink is 
now assistant ad- 


vertising director 


of Time, Ine. 


And Harry Phillips 

takes over the job 

of advertising man- 
ager of Time. 


Shepard Spink is advanced to assistant 
advertising director of Time, Inc., ane 
Harry Phillips succeeds him as advertising 
manager of Time. . George H. Shor 
director of plan and research for the Amer 
ican Weekly, goes on active duty as 4 
major in the Army. Allen Stearn, 
from New York Subways Advertising Co 
joins Fawcett Publications as public ft 
lations director. 

* *¢ * 

Edward Anthony, publisher of }! oman! 
Home Companion, is elected a director 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. . . . Joho 
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£. Graham joins Crowell-Collier's research 
staff, and Chester McSpadden, formerly 
advertising manager of Nettleton Shoe 
Co., joins the Companion’s promotion 
staf. . . . Fred C. Saffan is advanced from 
western advertising manager to advertis- 
ing manager of Guide Screen Unit, Guide 


Detective Unit and Click. . . . Ray Babcock, 
formerly advertising manager, Rap-I-Dol 
Distributing Corp., joins the promotion 


staff of McCall Corp. 
* * * 
Ladies’ Home Journal, in an exhibit pre- 


pared by Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
in cooperation with War Manpower Com- 
mission, dramatizes the growing importance 
of wornen in war work. The project will 
be available in all sections of the country. 
Of the 52,000,000 adult women in the 
country, it is shown, 7.5% are war work- 
ers. Of these workers, 29% are working 
for the first time; 55% have husbands or 
relatives in the armed services; 60% are 
married or widowed, and 69% are less 
than 30 years old. 

Macfadden Publications, Inc., in its 
eighth annual estimate of family distribu- 
tion by income groups, reports that in 
1942, 18% of urban families were in the 
$20 a week and less income group. In- 
creased pay envelopes, a 40% decline in 
relief rolls and rise in number of people 
employed per family are cited as factors 
contributing to the 


rise in all income 
groups 
Newspapers 
With a second reduction in newsprint 


quotas deferred at least until July, news- 
papers may be able to hold the advertis- 
ing linage gains they have made thus far 
this year. Other newspapers may follow 
the example of the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune in adjusting advertising 
rates to meet higher costs. 

Total advertising linage in fifty-two 
major cities in February, Media Records 
reports, was 8.7% more than in February, 
1942. In the first two months, total linage 
in newspapers of these cities gained 7.2%. 
Classified, up 22.2% and general (national) 
linage, up 21.6% made the most rapid 
progress in February. Retail as a whole 
was ahead 1.3% in February, with de- 
partment store linage up 5.7%. Auto- 
motive declined 8.8% in February (but 
was up 1.9% for the two months) and 
hnancial in February declined 8%. 

* * & 


Spring Fashion Forecast issue of the 


New York Times Magazine, published 
March 21, carried 20 columns of adver- 
tising more than any previous issue of 
the magazine. Philadelphia Record 


gets 34,000 coupons by mail from readers 
in first week of an offer of a point 
rationing card. Thousands more were dis- 


tributed by grocery stores, sector salvage 
wardens, and teachers conducting adult 
Classes in Philadelphia schools on how to 
make the most of ration points . Des 
Moines Sunday Register recently published 
a record Spring Farm tabloid edition, em- 
phasiving especially the theme, ‘Before 


Fe ¢ Cx mes Feed.” 


* 


Nearly 500 Northwest communities have 


join the “Clean Plate Club” of the 
Minn<apolis Star Journal and Tribune, or- 
gani to dramatize the fact that every bit 
Of focd should be saved for victory. 


* ok & 
Buiau of Advertising, American News- 
-ublishers Association, issues a pro- 


APRiL 1, 1943 


motion advertisement on a letter from Pren- 
tiss Brown, Price Administrator, to Editor 
& Publisher, emphasizing the aid of news- 
papers in the successful launching of point 
rationing. 


Laurence T. Knott, 
the newly ap- 
pointed assistant 
advertising director 
of the Chicago Sun. 


fm, 
é f 


Laurence T. Knott, from Chicago Trib- 
une, joins Chicago Sun as assistant ad- 
vertising director, a newly-created post .. . 
Ernest M. Roscher is appointed manager 
of the Chicago office of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, succeeding the late P. L. 


Henriquez. Mr. Henriquez, who had been 
in newspaper advertising for 48 years, 
planned to retire on April 1. He died 


a few days after his retirement was an- 
nounced . . . John H. Goetz joins the 
New York sales staff of Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald, Inc., newspaper representative .. . 
Monroe Green is placed in charge of de- 
partment store advertising and Warner E. 
Perkinson in charge of other retail adver- 
tising of the New York Times. Harry 
Jenkins has resigned as retail advertising 
manager. 


Business Papers 


Chicago Business Papers Association pre- 
sents an award to Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., for best all-round use 
of business paper advertising in 1942. 
Theodore Marvin is Hercules advertising 
manager; Fuller & Smith & Ross, agency. 


Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, sus- 
pends Daily Metal Trade. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. issues a folder on 
“The Effect of Paper Curtailment on You 
and on Us.” American Druggist in- 
troduces an editorial format, designed by 
J. Walter Flynn, permitting reduction in 
page size without change in type size . 
Electronics, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
published its largest issue in March 
Fountain-restaurant section of Chain Store 
Age will devote its April issue to a ‘Food 
Conservation Manual.” 


W. J. Fitzgerald succeeds William B. 
Robinson, retired, as Pittsburgh district man- 
ager of the Iron Age Burnham Fin- 
ney is appointed publisher, and W. E. 
Kennedy general rhanager of American Ma- 
chinist and Product Engineering. 


Other Media 


Lithographers’ National Association will 
hold a war problems conference at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 10- 
12... Thomas C. Waldron, National Ad- 
vertising Co., Westminster, Md., is elected 
president of American Highway Sign Asso- 
ciation . Chicago Car Advertising Co. 
now controls the franchise for all services 
of the Chicago surface lines . . . Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., issues a leaflet on why 
“many well-known advertisers have already 
chosen outdoor advertising for 1943.” 
E. B. Daniels, formerly assistant to the 
president, is made vice-president in charge 
of sales of Ctiterion Service, New York. 
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Salesmen’s 
Portfolios and 


Presentations 


PLANNED + WRITTEN « PRODUCED 


This war is your golden opportunity to sell 
your house as well as your line; dramatize 
intangibles; hold your markets open; supply 
actual field training for green men replacing 
draftees; keep your whole organization en- 
thusiastic and confident despite shortages, 
shipping delays, gas rationing and retailers 
putting up their shutters. But talk alone won’t 
do the job. With a planned, visualized sales 
presentation each call is organized, complete, 
thorough; “20% to35% more effective,” accord- 
ing to one well-known sales executive. “Best 
sales writer in U. S.,”’ says another. Over 500 
presentations already written, for largest firms 
in America. Write or wire and I will phone you. 
Box 1030, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Send for Diesel industry informa- 
tion and complimentary copy: 
EEE} «DIESEL PROGRESS }§=< 


2 West 45th Street, 
New York, New York 


Read by almost 
every member of 
Congress... 


(but Washington influence 
begins at home) 


CHOOSE THE 
je «LEADER IN 
THE BUSINESS 


* FIELD... 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). 

Strengthen sales promotions with prints of test- 
monial letters, orders, etc 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Ine. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 
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EVAMPING OPA. Recent reports intimate that 

the new regime of OPA, headed by former Sena- 

tor Prentiss Brown of Michigan, anticipates a re- 

duction in the size of its legal staff and an en- 
largement of the administrative personnel through bring- 
ing in a fair number of experienced sales executives. We 
hope these intimations come to early fruition because we 
have long felt that OPA needs much more of the knowl- 
edge and experience of sales executives. 


It makes good theoretical sense that rationing or allot- 
ment of consumer goods and services be put on an equal 
per capita basis. It sounds like good equity, too. Prob- 
ably these two angles appeal to the politically-minded. But 
that such a policy is not practical from a realistic stand- 
point is only too well known to those who have engaged 
in the national marketing of consumer merchandise. 


Clearly, people who walk comparatively little do not 
have the same shoe leather requirements as those who run 
up real mileage on their feet. Certainly those who reside 
in urban districts, well serviced by public transportation, 
have less need for private automobiles than do those lo- 
cated in suburban and rural areas where transportation is 
an economic necessity of life. Obviously, those who work 
hard need more and different kinds of food than those 
who take it easy physically. 


Furthermore, it is folly to believe that people can be 
fed in urban, suburban and rural districts by equal per 
capita allotment of canned goods (as contrasted with fresh 
fruits and vegetables). In cities of stone, steel and con- 
crete, Victory Gardens remain an impossibility. Hence, in 
such areas the family food larder cannot be supplemented 
the way it can be in areas where cultivable land lies close 
at hand. Then, too, the burden on transportation can be 
greatly eased by consuming fresh fruits and vegetables as 
near as possible to the point where they are raised, even if 
this does mean stepping up in higher ratio the rationing of 
canned goods in those city areas where gardening and its 
equivalent are not physically possible. 


Such comment only touches the surface of the increased 
intelligence which can be applied to the functioning of 
OPA under wartime conditions because there has been al- 
together too little recognition of the variance in the needs 
and demands of particular localities and areas. Then, too, 
there has been too much laissez-faire in allowing shortages 
to run greatest where they occur (as for example gasoline 
and fuel oil on the East Coast), and too little developing 
of resourceful methods for more equitable solutions. 


Nobody understands better than do sales executives the 
practical aspects of distribution as they vary in different ter- 
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ritories—at different times—for different products. With. 
out question, nobody else has acquired so much practical 
experience in dealing with these variations on a constantly 
shifting basis. Therefore, we urge OPA to bring quickly 
into its fold a substantial number of sales executives whose 
experience and competency are matters of established record, 
By so doing, OPA will increase enormously its own abil- 
ity to cope with the terrific problems it now faces. With 
such help, OPA can render greatly improved service to the 
American people. 


OST-WAR AIRPLANES. Most of us recail the 

relatively slow progress which airplanes made in 

the armed services before the present global war 

got under way. Most of us now realize that while 
air fighting is not the sole factor in winning the war, it is 
of such vital importance that we could not hope to win 
without air superiority at virtually all points. 


Fortunately the skeptics about the relative importance 
of airplanes in the prosecution of war have now become 
conspicuous more for their absence than their presence. 
In this, there is a moral for post-war business, especially 
the sales side. 


Most business men visualize considerable stepping up 
in the use of airplane travel for commercial purposes as 
well as for purely personal ends. Most business men rea- 
lize that the market for privately owned planes will be larg- 
er than ever and that the number of pilots trained during 
the war period will give aviation a lift of quite phenome- 
nal proportions. Nevertheless, most business men are just 
beginning to comprehend how far the use of airplanes is 
likely to go in the transportation of merchandise both on 
an intra-continent basis and on an inter-continent basis. 


Complete facts about the extent to which “trucking by 
plane” is now being done by the armies and navies of the 
world and especially by the armed forces of our own 
country are being kept fairly secret. But the volume of 
goods now being moved by air to all parts of the world 
has already attained imposing proportions and bids fair 
to increase enormously in the relatively near future. 


In consequence, international commerce and world wide 
merchandising will be revolutionized in a degree which very 
possibly is no more apparent today to the average business 
man than was the position of the airplane to a large pro- 
portion of the military people some twenty years ago. 


Suffice it to add that no company will be proceeding 
wisely in its post-war studies and program development 
if it does not take into careful account the coming ef 
wherein transportation of products by plane will proceed 
on a gigantic scale. 
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“We must beware of trying to build a society in which nobody counts 
for anything except a politician or an official; a society where enterprise 
gains no reward and thrift no privileges.”.—Prime Minister Winston 


Churchill in his world broadcast of Sunday, March 21, 1943. 
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